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The  How  and  Why  of  an  O.  G.  A.  Club 

By  Florence  E.  Ulrich 

Editor  of  the  Art  and  Credentials  Department,  “Gregg  Writer” 


Letters  are  received  from  time 
to  time  asking  about  the  O.  G.  A. 
club  activities,  how  clubs  are  formed 
and  procedure  followed,  how  they 
function,  and  whether  we  advise  a 
teacher  or  student  to  organize  one  in 
her  community, 

A  clipping  from  a  newspaper  was 
received  recently  from  one  of  our  well- 
known  teacher  enthusiasts,  Miss  Viv¬ 
ien  Merriman,  State  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege,  Greeley,  Colorado.  It  reads  in 
part:  “Fourteen  girls  met  on  Tues¬ 
day,  November  21,  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Vivien  Merriman,  1423  Tenth 
Avenue,  where  they  spent  the  evening 
in  reading  shorthand  selections  from 
Dickens’  Christmas  Carol,  A  lively 
interest  was  shown  all  through  the 
evening  and  during  the  social  hour. 


While  refreshments  were  being  served, 
a  permanent  organization  was  formed. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Alma  Schikawsky;  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer,  Alice  Heidelberger;  Re¬ 
porter,  Elizabeth  Daggett,  The  name 
chosen  for  the  organization  is  Gregg 
Reading  Circle.  During  the  season 
the  club  intends  to  read  several  stories 
published  in  shorthand.  The  meetings 
are  to  be  held  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Tuesday  of  each  month.” 

Miss  Merriman  tells  us  that  this  is 
their  start  toward  superior  reading 
ability,  and  that  this  means  has  been 
adopted  because  the  class  time  does 
not  permit  of  enough  reading.  . 

Let  me  quote  an  extract  from  anoth¬ 
er  letter,  from  Miss  Ellen  D.  Johnson, 
Irving  Junior  High,  Duluth,  Minne- 
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sota,  which  reads:  “I  am  inclosing  a 
set  of  papers  from  the  newly  organized 
Shorthand  Club  of  the  Irving  Junior 
High.  If  they  warrant  merit,  we 
should  like  to  enter  them  for  the  cer¬ 
tificate.  To  improve  shorthand  pen¬ 
manship  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
club.  Another  is  to  visit  industrial 
plants  and  find  out  about  opportu¬ 
nities  open  to  girls  of  the  two-year 
course  and  of  the  four-year  course.” 

While  comparatively  few  letters  of  a 
discouraging  tone  come  to  us,  even 
the  few  make  a  strong  appeal  to  our 
sympathies  because  they  invariably 
come  from  teachers  handling  the  ad¬ 
vanced  work.  They  tell  us  that  they 
almost  despair  of  creating  and  main¬ 
taining  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
necessary  to  finish  the  work  of  the 
course.  One  teacher  said,  “My  stu¬ 
dents  seem  to  think  that  as  soon  as 
they  are  able  to  w'rite  sixty  or  seventy 
words  in  shorthand  and  thirty  or. 
forty  words  on  the  machine,  they  are 
capable  of  holding  a  position,  pointing 
out  many  of  their  friends  that  are  do¬ 
ing  it,  and  their  interest  in  the  subject 
is  almost  nil.  How  can  I  arouse  them?” 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  his  limited  experience  in  the 
routine  of  business,  he  may 
Flagging  be  justified  in  the  attitude 
Interest  he  takes.  He  makes  per¬ 
haps  his  first  big  decision 
of  following  a  shorthand  career.  He 
hears  of  all  the  men  and  women  who 
by  reason  of  this  calling  have  made 
real  successes  of  their  lives.  The  glamor 
of  the  prospect  of  being  confidential 
secretary  to  some  railroad  magnate, 
copper  king,  or  political  power  blinds 
him  to  the  monotonous  grind  that 
must  precede  it.  Sometimes  he  ap¬ 
proaches  the  subject  with  something 
of  awe  in  his  feelings,  sometimes  with 
grim  determination  to  master  the  mys¬ 
terious  art,  but  almost  always  does  he 


bring  to  the  study  the  highest  pitch  of 
enthusiasm.  He  works  diligently — 
for  a  while.  Soon  the  enthusiasm 
wanes,  as  he  finds  that  he  has  been 
caught  up  in  a  round  of  daily  study 
not  altogether  as  exhilarating  as  he 
imagined.  Whispers  come  to  him 
from  each  side,  suggesting  that  after 
all  those  heights  are  only  for  the  few. 
Interest  lags  as  the  goal  he  had  set 
for  himself  fades  away.  He  craves 
something  new — and  that  something 
new  is  a  “job.”  He  quickly  loses  sight 
of  the  fact  that  unless  he  has  equipped 
himself  with  the  good  foundation  nec¬ 
essary  to  efficient  service,  enabling 
him  to  hold  a  position  interesting  in 
earning  power  and  promotional  op¬ 
portunities,  the  “job”  by  reason  of 
its  mediocrity  will  lose  its  glamor,  too. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  to  arouse 
him?  To  find  something  to  inject  in 
the  school  life  of  the 
Re-creating  student  that  will  re- 
Enthusiasm  create  a  lively  interest 
and  enthusiasm,  seems 
to  be  the  ideal  solution. 

Because  of  the  variety  and  ever- 
changing  interests  afforded  by  an  or¬ 
ganization  such  as  an  O.  G.  A.  club, 
many  teachers  find  that  a  shorthand 
club  is  an  easy  and  delightful  way 
of  doing  this.  Because  it  serves  to 
keep  before  the  students  the  incentive 
for  better  preparation,  it  is  limitless  in 
its  value  to  the  school  and  community 
in  which  it  functions. 

A  speaker  one  time  said  that  people, 
especially  young  people,  like  advice  as 
much  asthey  doa  doseof  medicine,  and 
though  they  grant,  somewhat  grudg¬ 
ingly  it  is  true,  that  both  are  good  for 
them,  that  fact  doesn’t  make  either  the 
advice  or  the  medicine  easier  to  take. 
The  pharmacist  has  discovered  that  a 
nicely  colored  coating  helps  him  sell  his 
pills,  the  speaker  has  learned  that  with 
enough  of  the  entertainment  in  his 
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talks  he  can  slip  in  and  drive  home  the 
points  he  wishes  to  make,  the  short¬ 
hand  teacher  inculcates  in  her  tactics 
the  shorthand  club. 

The  three  things  suggested  by  the 
teachers  above,  namely,  reading  and 
writing  of  shorthand  and 
Suggested  the  visiting  of  industrial 
Activities  plants,  are  but  a  few  of 
for  Clubs  the  possible  functions  to 
be  carried  on  by  the  club. 
The  members  may  use  it  as  a  sort  of 
clearing  house  for  ideas,  coming  from 
the  members  themselves  and  from  out¬ 
side  speakers.  One  school  in  the  East 
held  receptions,  or  “open  house,” 
once  a  month  for  the  friends  and  rel¬ 
atives  of  the  students.  At  such  times 
demonstrations  were  held,  work  ex¬ 
hibited,  credentials  awarded,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  a  little  one-act  play  put  on, 
but  usually  the  principal  event  of  the 
evening  was  an  address  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  employer  of  office  work¬ 
ers.  The  primary  object  of  having 
these  talks  was  to  let  the  students 
hear  from  a  business  man  himself 
what  the  needs  of  his  business  were 
(sometimes  going  into  the  technical¬ 
ities  of  the  business  for  the  students’ 
information),  what  he  required  of 
stenographers  and  secretaries,  what  he 
expected,  and  suggesting,  possibly, 
how  the  students  might  prepare  to 
meet  those  requirements.  The 
psychological  effect  of  these  meetings 
was  very  gratifying  to  the  teacher, 
because  she  discovered  that  with  the 
least  amount  of  driving  power  on  her 
part  she  was  able  to  get  the  maximum 
of  work  from  her  students — the  revival 
of  the  objective,  so  to  speak,  served 
as  a  momentum  to  carry  them  along 
through  the  next  month’s  work  and 
they  required  little  urging  on  her  part. 

Then  there  are  contests.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  them  is  evident  to  all  of 
us  and  need  not  be  discussed  here. 


Somewhere  in  our  files,  there  is  a 
letter  that  came  to  us  recently  from 
a  teacher  in  the  West  who 
Contests  organized  a  club  and  held 
weekly  contests  both  in 
speed  and  accuracy  of  writing,  with 
such  excellent  results  that  it  inspired 
the  confidence  to  challenge  other 
schools  in  the  community  and  nearby- 
towns  to  compete.  The  outcome  of 
this  is  that  the  ability  of  the  teacher 
to  develop  such  remarkable  efficiency- 
in  her  pupils  has  aroused  considerable 
comment  throughout  that  section  of 
the  country. 

Still  another  way-  in  which  the  club 
may  in  an  interesting  way  develop  its 
members:  Encourage 
Investigations  the  student  himself 
and  Reports  to  investigate  things 
and  report  on  them 
at  the  meetings.  Such  experience  de¬ 
velops  a  quality  sadly  lacking  in  the 
school-trained  w-orker — power  to  think 
on  his  feet  before  an  audience.  It 
forces  concentration  and  quick  think¬ 
ing,  and  develops  a  keen  mind  that 
enables  the  student  to  meet  the  public 
in  an  intelligent  and  masterly  w’ay 
while  performing  the  work  of  his  office. 

In  this  way  the  work  of  the  club  will 
be  made  not  only  to  inspire  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  greater  efficiency,  supply  ob¬ 
jectives,  create  competitive  spirit  so 
essential  in  bringing  out  the  best  in  a 
worker,  but  it  will  develop  person¬ 
ality,  and  prompt  a  feeling  of  good 
fellowship — among  the  students  and 
teachers  themselv-es,  and  between  the 
supplying  school  and  the  demanding 
public,  exceptionally'  fine  qualities  for 
teamwork  in  the  business  world. 

Inasmuch  as  we  receive  a  good 
many'  letters  asking 
What  Are  about  clubs,  we  should 
You  Doing?  like  to  have  teachers 
write  us  about  the 
work  they  are  doing  in  their  clubs. 
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National  Commercial  Teachers*  Convention 

Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  December^ 26-29,  1922 
Officers  for  1923 

President:  Daniel  W.  McMillan,  Southwestern  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan 
First  Vice-President:  C.  M.  Yoder,  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  WiKonsin 
Second  Vice-President:  H.  E.  Barnes,  Barnes  Commercial  School,  Denver,  Colorado 
Secretary:  John  Alfred  White,  Emerson  High  School,  Gar>’,  Indiana 
Treasurer:  C.  A.  Faust,  1024  N.  Robey  St,,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Executive  Committee 

Daniel  W.  McMillan,  Southwestern  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan 
H.  E.  V,  Porter,  Jamestown  Business  College,  Jamestown,  New  York 
Ivan  E.  Chapman,  Western  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Chas.  T.  Smith,  Kansas  City  Business,  College,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


The  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers’  Federation  and  Allied  Asso¬ 
ciations,  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago,  Christmas  week,  was  by  the 
consensus  of  opinion  “the  best  ever.’’ 
Great  credit  is  due  the  officers  of  the 
association,  ably  assisted  by  Mr. 
Holm  of  Gregg  School,  as  head  of  the 
entertainment  committee,  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  convention.  Rarely 
before  have  the  sessions  been  replete 
with  such  occasions  of  interest  as 
were  provided  at  this  convention. 
Good  speakers  and  great  speakers 
held  the  floor  at  each  session  of  the 
General  Federation  and  made  the 
occasions  of  lasting  benefit  and  in¬ 
struction  to  every  one  present.  From 
the  opening  dinner  conference,  given 
by  Dr.  Swiggett  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  to  the  final 
election  of  officers,  this  convention 
proved  probably  the  most  successful 
of  a  long  line  of  successful  meetings 
of  the  National  Federation. 

The  address  of 
General  Federa-  welcome  to  the  city 
tion  Meeting—  of  Chicago  was 
Wednesday  made  by  Mr.  E.  E. 

Gore,  president  of 
the  Chicago  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Mr.  Gore  struck  a  happy  note  when 
he  spoke  of  his  early  training  at 
Brown’s  Business  College  at  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Illinois,  which,  he  said,  was  of 
more  practical  use  to  him  than  all 
the  years  he  spent  at  the  univer¬ 
sity.  His  welcome  to  the  city  was 
most  hearty  and  his  address  was  both 
interesting  and  instructive  to  a  group 
of  commercial  teachers. 

Mr.  Porter,  the  president  of  the 
association,  responded  in  an  eloquent 
address  in  which  he  outlined  the 
struggle  of  commercial  education  for 
recognition.  He  pointed  out  that 
it  has  taken  seventy  years  for  the 
teaching  of  commercial  subjects  to 
achieve  the  high  plane  upon  which 
it  now  rests  and  that  most  of  this 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  much  of  it  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Federation. 

“Back  to  the  Republic,”  was  the 
address  of  the  morning,  by  Mr.  Harry 
F.  Atwood,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Atwood 
reviewed  the  early  history  of  the 
founding  of  the  Republic  and  made 
a  striking  and  eloquent  case  for  the 
return  to  the  simple  ideals  of  those 
days  as  the  remedy  for  most  of  the 
industrial  and  governmental  problems 
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of  to-day.  However  one  feels  as  to 
the  trend  of  the  times,  whatever  one’s 
politics  or  creed,  Mr.  Atwood’s  ad¬ 
dress  was  a  message  of  vital  import 
and  interest  to  every  American,  with 
particular  application  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  his  auditors,  the  teaching 
of  those  who  will,  in 
the  next  generation, 
have  to  cope  with 
the  problems  made  for 
it  in  this  day. 

The  second  general 
meeting  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  was  opened 
by  an  address  by  Dr. 

Rodney 
Thursday  Brandon, 

Morning  president 
Session  of  the 
1.  o  y  a  1 
Order  of  Moose,  who 
gave  a  timely  talk 
on  practical  educa¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Brandon 
illustrated  his  re¬ 
marks  by  telling  of 
some  of  the  fine  ed¬ 
ucational  work  being 
done  at  Moose- 
heart,  just  outside  of  Chicago,  the 
educational  institution  of  the  Order. 

Dr.  Herbert  L.  Willett,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  addressed 
the  session  on  "New  American  Ideals.’’ 
Dr.  Willett  made  a  comprehensive 
and  lucid  outline  of  world  conditions, 
with  particular  reference  to  America’s 
opportunity  not  only,  but  her  duty. 

The  meeting  was  closed  by  the 
election  of  officers  for  1923. 

The  Federation  Banquet,  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  was  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Holm, 
Federation  o  f  Gregg  School,  as 
Banquet  toastmaster.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  address  of  the 
evening,  by  Dr.  Preston  Bradley, 


pastor  of  the  People’s  Church,  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  an  unusually  eloquent  and 
forceful  message.  Dr.  Bradley  made 
a  strenuous  and  forceful  appeal  for 
the  abolishment  not  only  of  class 
consciousness  but  of  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  nationalism,  as  the  only  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  world, 
spiritually,  political¬ 
ly,  and  economically. 
The  toastmaster 
also  called  upon 
Mr.  Charles  Miller,  of 
Miller  School,  New 
York;  Mr.  Robert  A. 
Grant,  last  year’s 
president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation;  Mr.  F.  B. 
Moore,  of  Rider  Col¬ 
lege,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey;  and  Mr.  Clay 
D.  Slinker,  supervis¬ 
or  of  commercial  ed- 
II  cation  at  Des 
Moines,  who  respond¬ 
ed  briefly.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  concluded  by 
a  humorous  mimicry 
of  a  political  boss 
addressing  his  constit¬ 
uents,  delivered  by  Mr.  Hitchcock,  of 
Chicago. 

Dr.  Frank  W.  Dignan,  of  the  La 
Salle  Extention  University,  in  an 
interesting  address  on 
Federation  "Humanizing  Busi- 

Luncheon  ness,’’  was  the  princi¬ 

pal  speaker  at  the  Fed¬ 
eration  Luncheon  on  Friday,  the  29th. 
Dr.  Dignan  punctuated  his  address 
by  reading  a  series  of  model  letters 
sent  out  by  business  firms.  He  would 
emancipate  modern  business  from  old 
traditions  responsible  for  the  hack¬ 
neyed  and  useless  expressions  current 
in  business  correspondence  to-day. 

Dr.  Harmon,  of  Bowling  Green 
University,  being  called  upon,  re- 
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spondee!  with  a  brief  account  of  his 
visit  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Professional  and 
Business  Women,  and  introduced  Dr. 
O.  L.  Hatcher,  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
president  of  the  Southern  Women’s 
Educational  Alliance,  w'ho  provided 
the  Federation  with  an  eloquent  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  work  and  names  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Professional 
and  Business  Women. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  lunch¬ 
eon  was  an  entertainment  provided 
by  Mr.  J.  D.  Henderson,  of  the  Conn 
Instrument  Company,  Chicago.  Mr. 
Henderson,  for  many  years  a  com¬ 
mercial  educator  and  now  manager  of 
the  Chicago  branch  of  this  company, 
provided  the  Federation  with  a 
special  musical  program,  rendered  by 
artists  in  their  profession. 


A  meeting  of  the  National  P'oclera- 
tion  does  not  seem  complete  without 
one  of  the  forceful  and  common-sense 
addresses  of  Governor  Ferris,  of  Ferris 
Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Michigan,  now 
Senator-elect,  and  through  a  special 
decree  of  fortune  Senator  Ferris, 
though  uncarded  on  the  program^ 
was  present  and  addressed  the  Feder¬ 
ation  briefly.  The  burden  of  his  speech 
was,  ‘‘Find  your  Work  and  Love  It.” 
He  pointed  out  that  the  chief  problem 
of  the  classroom  was  the  arousing 
in  the  student  of  an  interest  in  and  a 
desire  for  his  profession. 

Space,  naturally,  will  not  permit 
us  to  carry  a  detailed  report  of  all 
the  valuable  papers  read  at  this 
convention,  but  we  plan  to  give  many 
of  them  in  these  columns  later. 


Gregg  Shorthand  F'ederation 

Tiger  Room 

Wednesday  Evening,  December  27 

Report  by  H.  A.  Hagar 


TV/T  R.  HOLM,  principal  of  Gregg 
School  and  chairman  of  the 
Local  Arrangements  Committee,  pre¬ 
sided.  He  introduced  Mr.  C.  M. 
Yoder,  of  Whitewater  Normal  School, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  who  gave 
‘‘A  History  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Federation  and  How  it  May  Best 
Serve  its  Members  Now.”  This 
paper,  of  both  unusual  historic  and 
intrinsic  worth,  we  print  in  full: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Federation: 

Enthusiasm  is  a  great  thing.  It  moves  the 
world.  And  the  members  of  this  body,  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively,  possess  it  in  an  immeas¬ 
urable  degree.  That  is  why  it  is  such  a  great 
SMsociation.  But  enthusiasm  carries  with  it 


responsibilities— and  penalties.  So.  when  1 
undertook  to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the 
history-  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  F'ederation,  my 
enthusiasm  committed  me  to  a  big  task.  1  was 
brought  to  a  stern  realization  of  what  an  under¬ 
taking  I  had  embarked  upon  when  1  set  out  to 
perform  the  task.  I  was  filled,  I  imagine,  with 
somewhat  the  same  feelings  that  must  have  come 
to  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  when  he  started  in  seriously 
to  produce  his  now  famous  “Outline  of  History-." 
But  there  the  parallel  begins  and  ends. 

My  embarrassment  arises  from  two  sources. 
F'irst,  the  overwhehning  mass  of  interesting 
and  valuable  matetial  that  needs  to  be  organized 
and  made  into  a  smooth-running  tale.  Second, 
the  doubt  created  in  my-  mind  of  my  ability  to 
do  the  subject  justice,  and  a  third  reason  is  that 
from  the  title  of  my  paper  I  have  undertaken  to 
do  even  more  than  recite  a  history- — for  I  am 
expected  to  tell  “How  the  Federation  may  best 
serve  its  members  now.” 

The  Gregg  Shorthand  Federation  has  had  a 
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brilliant,  epoch-making,  unique  history.  .  There 
has  been  nothing  like  it  in  the  annals  of  any 
educational  association.  Consequently.  I  can 
hardly  do  more  than  touch  the  high  s[X)ts.  For¬ 
tunately,  through  the  medium  of  the  system 
about  which  all  our  work  clusters,  the  record  of 
its  activities  has  been  set  down  faithfully — 
chronologically,  and  in  such  fashion  that  we  can 
still  feel  the  spirit  that  in¬ 
spired  each  meeting  and 
made  it  the  living  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  dominant  en¬ 
thusiasm  eternally  present 
and  radiating  wherever  a 
group  of  Gregg  teachers 
gather. 

But  let  me  begin; 

Project  yourselves  back 
to  that  little  band  of 
teachers  that  gathered  at 
the  Cadillac  Hotel,  De¬ 
troit,  in  December,  1900 — 
that  group  of  hardy  pio- 
n  e  e  r  3 — who 
Begun  met  for  the 

at  Detroit  purpose  of  or- 
in  1900  ganizing  and 

did  organize 
the  Gregg  Shorthand  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  the 
name  by  which  this  organ¬ 
ization  was  first  known. 

One  of  the  factors  in  the 
historj-  of  the  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Federation  that  is  out¬ 
standing  and  accounts 
in  large  measure  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  per¬ 
formance,  has  been  the  men  and  women  who 
have  made  up  its  membership.  And  this  is  true 
of  the  very  first  meeting.  In  the  roll  of  the  char¬ 
ter  members  I  find  names  of  many  whose  work 
has  given  them  a  prominent  place  in  the  history 
of  all  commercial  education — such  names  as 
that  of  Charles  M.  Miller,  of  New  York,  one  of 
the  first  to  introduce  our  system  of  shorthand 
in  the  Fast;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Gregg;  Frank 
Rutherford,  who  brought  Gregg  Shorthand  to 
.■America  and  opened  the  first  Gregg  Shorthand 
school  in  New  V'ork  City;  H.  C.  Howland;  D.  L. 
Musselman,  of  the  Gem  City  Business  College, 
the  “granddad”  of  big  commercial  schools  in 
the  middle  west;  George  P.  Lord,  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  whose  wife  was  the  first  teacher 
to  adopt  the  system  in  the  United  States;  B.  J. 
Griffin,  of  Springfield,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
touch  typewriting  development;  J.  Clifford 
Kennedy,  whose  brilliant,  humanized  shorthand 
teaching  is  known  to  every  teacher  of  shorthand 
in  the  country;  C.  M,  Bartlett  and  D.  D.  Miller, 
of  Cincinnati;  G.  W.  Brown,  that  grizzled, 
dynamic,  inspiring,  lovable  personality,  whose 


chief  delight  at  a  convention  was  to  inject  some 
startling  idea  that  put  the  fighting  spirit  into 
even  the  most  timid,  and  who  when  the  battle 
was  at  its  height  got  into  the  fray  and  cleared 
the  atmosphere  by  booming  out  some  new  con¬ 
structive  thought  that  turned  the  battle  cries 
into  cheers;  John  E.  Gill,  who  has  since  become 
one  of  the  leading  private  school  men  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  a  legislator,  and  one 
of  New  Jersey’s  leading 
publicists;  Mae  E.  Car¬ 
rington,  the  expert  typist, 
who  was  the  first  to  put 
speed  writing  on  the  map; 
W.  E.  Van  Wert,  the  found¬ 
er  of  the  Gregg  Writer, 
which  has  been  for  more 
than  twenty  years  the 
most  potent  factor  for  bet¬ 
ter  shorthand  teaching  and 
better  shorthand  writing, 
and  which  to-day,  under 
the  direction  of  that  bril¬ 
liant  exponent  of  our  art, 
Mr,  Swem,  has  attained  the 
highest  standard  ever 
attained  by  any  shorthand 
magazine  in  history;  A.  S. 
Parish,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan;  E.  C.  Rogers, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio;  Miss 
Jessie  Davidson;  Thomas 
P.  Scully  —  altogether  a 
band  of  thirty -eight  in 
whose  eyes  burned  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  crusaders. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  movement  that 
.  was  to  have  a  glorious  life. 

At  this  meeting  Charles  M.  Miller,  of  New 
York,  was  elected  president,  W.  W.  Paterson, 
of  Canton,  Ohio,  vice-president,  VV.  E.  Van 
W’ert,  secretar>',  and  Thomas  P.  Scully,  treas¬ 
urer,  The  significance  of  this  “large”  gathering 
will  be  readily  appreciated  when  1  quote  from 
the  Gregg  Writer  of  1900,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  National 
.\ssociation  of  Commercial  Teachers  there  were 
present  three  Gregg  teachers — actually  three — 
who  came  out  openly  and  courageously  and 
announced  their  affiliation  with  a  movement 
that  at  that  time  almost  meant  professional 
ostracisml  "Can  you  fawncy  that,  old  dear!" 
as  I  imagine  C.  I.  Brown,  nephew  of  G.  VV. 
Brown,  late  of  Illinois  but  now  of  London, 
England ,  would  exclaim . 

That  small  group  planted  the  seed  for  great 
achievement. 

The  first  actual  "convention,”  which  met  at 
Chicago  on  five  successive  hottest  of  the  hot  days 
in  1901,  was  not  a  convention  at  all.  It  was  a 
teachers’  institute,  where  teachers  and  school 
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proprietors  came  to  learn  and  to  carry  back 
the  inspiration  that  comes  from  contact  with  a 
great  Forward  Movement  at  its  fountain-source. 

At  this  meeting  there  was  crystal- 
Chlcafto  lized  an  idea  that  has  permeated 
Institute  our  meetings  ever  since,  and  I  must 
of  1901  go  back  for  a  moment  to  trace  the 
source.  It  grew  out  of  a  need  for 
different  and,  1  might  say,  radical  methods  in 
teaching  shorthand. 

At  the  time  the  Gregg  system  was  introduced 
there  were  no  fewer  than  eighty  textbooks  of 
shorthand  being  used  in  the  schools.  Most  of 
these  were  not  textbooks  at  all  but  merely  ex¬ 
positions  of  systems.  Nearly  all  of  them  were 
based  upon  the  Pitman  style  of  shorthand,  which 
was  so  different  from  the  basic  features  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  that  the  teachers  changing  to  Gregg 
Shorthand  felt  the  need  of  special  training,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  execution  of  the  forms,  as  all  of 
them  had  previously  written  and  taught  the  older 
style.  Partisan  feeling  at  that  time  ran  high,  and 
any  mention  of  Gregg  Shorthand  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Shorthand  Section  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers’  Federation  was  resented  by 
those  who  taught  other  systems.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  imperative  that  means  should  be  provided 
by  which  teachers  of  the  Gregg  system  could  get 
that  special  training,  and  that  free  discussion  of 
their  particular  problems  that  must  be  had  if 
genuine  progress  was  to  be  made.  This  was  the 
condition  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  was  at  once  realized  by  every  teacher  of 
the  system.  On  account  of  this,  the  first  meetings 
of  the  .Association  >yere  in  the  nature  of  Teachers’ 
Institutes,  and  the  programs  were  devoted  ver>' 
largely  to  technical  teaching  problems  relating  to 
the  system.  This  marked  the  beginning  of  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  teaching  technique  applied  to  the  new 
system,  which  has  influenced  the  teaching  of 
shorthand  the  world  over. 

An  interesting  light  is  thrown  on  that  first 
convention  in  the  fact  that  much  time  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  discussion  of  the  “abbreviating 
principle.’’  It  was  in  the  discussion  of  this 
principle  that  President  Miller  was  inspired  to 
say: 

“I  have  found  the  abbreviating  principle 
of  the  system  and  the  power  that  lies  behind 
it  the  most  fascinating  of  studies.  It  has 
been  very  hard  for  me  to  find  all  there  is 
in  the  abbreviating  principle,  but  now  that 
it  is  so  simple  to  me  and  I  know  its  exhausl- 
Uss  power  I  want  you  all  to  know  it  as  well.” 

I 

This  allusion  to  that  particular  principle  and 
the  stress  that  was  laid  upon  it  is  interesting  to 
me  because  it  shows  how  the  effect  of  earlier 
shorthand  systems  affected  the  thoughts  of  the 
teachers  coming  into  the  new  shorthand  world. 
The  principle  was  new  and  radical,  and,  though 


it  is  so  simple,  logical,  and  clear  to  us  now,  it 
was  evidently  the  cause  of  much  perturbation  on 
account  of  previous  habits  of  thought  and  prac¬ 
tice.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  early  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  system  were  almost  without  exception 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  teachers  of  the  older 
systems.  It  also  illustrates  some  of  the  special 
problems  the  teachers  of  Gregg  had  to  solve  at 
that  time — but  which  were  easily  solved  through 
the  medium  of  the  “institute”  plan  of  conducting 
the  meetings.  It  was  at  this  convention  that 
Mr.  Gregg  presented  an  outline  of  the  revised 
rules  on  the  reserving  principle — which  he  had 
worked  out  and  reduced  to  a  scientific  basis. 
In  contradistinction  to  the  reactions  of  teachers 
on  the  “abbreviating  principle.”  I  was  amused 
at  how  some  of  those  who  discussed  the  “re¬ 
versing  principle”  opposed  it  vigorously  because 
it  apparently  resembled  Pitmanic  construction! 

The  first  convention  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
.Association  thus  started  a  new  era  in  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  teaching  shorthand,  and  the  fundamental 
idea  of  this  convent'on  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  basal  in  all  our  methods  since.  To  go  through 
the  reports  of  the  various  association  meetings, 
and  to  read  of  how  this  problem  or  that  problem 
was  solved  by  those  early  teachers  of  the  system, 
is  practically  to  take  a  professional  course  in  the 
art  of  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand.  It  is  true 
that  most  of  our  professional  problems  have  been 
greatly  simplified  through  the  development  of 
the  textbooks  and  supplementary  books  of  our 
system,  through  the  interchange  of  ideas  in 
correspondence,  by  articles  in  the  Gregg  Writer 
and  the  American  Shorthand  Teacher,  and  the 
heart-to-heart  talks  that  are  indulged  in  at 
every'  convention,  so  that  the  teacher  of  to-day 
can  draw  upon  the  tremendously  valuable  expe¬ 
rience  of  thousands  who  have  gone  over  the  ground 
before  him,  and  thus  make  his  methods  richer, 
more  scientific,  more  effective.  For  this  great 
work  the  teachers  of  to-day  are  deeply  indebted 
to  the  Association  and  to  its  individual  members 
who  have  had  a  part  in  that  development. 

The  second  convention  of  the  Association 
assembled  at  Brown’s  Business  College,  Peoria, 
Illinois,  with  more  than  one  hundred  in  attend¬ 
ance.  This  was  a  record-breaker. 
Second  a  fact  which  will  be  appreciated  when 
Conven-  it  is  stated  that  it  exceeded  in  num- 
tion,  bers  any  meeting  of  the  shorthand 
Peoria,  section  of  the  National  Association, 
1902  composed  of  writers  of  all  systems. 

held  up  to  that  time.  The  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  progress  of  the  system  was  also 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  on  this  occasion  Mr. 
Gregg  presented  to  each  teacher  an  autographed 
copy  of  the  revised  edition  of  the  Manual,  which 
had  just  made  its  appearance — and  which  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  revised  edition  as  we  now 
know  it.  For  the  first  time  the  proceedings  of 
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the  convention  were  reported  verbatim  and  issued 
in  book  form.  The  "Question  Box,"  that  has 
been  a  powerful  factor  in  the  development  of 
our  methods,  which  was  introduced  in  the  first 
meeting,  was  more  fully  developed,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  new  Manual  made  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  features  of  the  convention.  This 
convention  showed  that  the  cause  for  which  it 
stood  was  attracting  the  leaders  in  commercial 
education.  Mr.  W.  N.  Ferris,  former  Governor 
and  now  United  States  Senator  from  Michigan, 
was  one  of  the  principal  speakers.  This  conven¬ 
tion,  while  adhering  to  the  general  idea  of  the 
■'institute."  also  took  up  many  of  the  broader 
aspects  of  the  shorthand  teaching  profession 
and  developed  into  the  type  of  convention  that 
we  follow  to-day  in  our  special  meetings. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  anyone  thinks 
about  when  the  question  of  shorthand  arises  is 
■‘speed."  That  thought  manifested  itself  in  this 
convention.  The  attacks  of  the 
“Speed”  writers  of  the  older  systems 
Ck>nsidered  were  launched  against  the  “new 
and  untried”  system  because  it 
had  not,  as  they  stated,  "proved  itself"  as  a 
court  reporting  instrument.  It  was  this  constant 
attack  on  the  speed  possibilities  of  the  system 
that  finally  resulted  in  the  shorthand  speed  con¬ 
tests  of  to-day — a  recognized  feature  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association's  meet¬ 
ings.  Mr.  Gregg  recognized  this  and  offered  a 
prize  of  $100  to  be  competed  for  by  students  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  who  had  begun  the  study  of  the 
system  not  prior  to  September  first,  1901.  The 
contest  was  held,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Miss  Verna  Small,  of  Dudley  Business  College. 
Marshalltown,  Iowa,  who  wrote  for  five  minutes, 
new  matter,  and  transcribed  it  with  a  net  of  140 
words  a  minute;  second  place  was  won  by  Miss 
Lillian  Pearson,  from  Hill's  Practical  Business 
College,  Sedalia,  Missouri,  who  wrote  134  words 
a  minute.  Following  this  contest,  Mr.  Joseph 
Kucera,  a  young  stenographer  of  Chicago,  gave 
a  speed  demonstration,  Mr,  J.  Clifford  Kennedy 
acting  as  dictator,  writing  1,004  words  in  five 
minutes,  reading  it  back  without  error.  On  a 
one-minute  test  Mr.  Kucera  wrote  225  words, 
a  record  which  at  once  confounded  the  critics 
of  the  system,  but  which,  more  than  that,  heart¬ 
ened  every  teacher  of  It,  created  confidence, 
and  thereby  increased  teaching  effectiveness. 

I  must  content  myself  with  touching  merely 
the  main  features  of  the  conventions  that  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  Third  Annual  Con- 
Third  Annual  ventlon  was  held  at  the  Grand 
Convention  Rapids  Business  College.Grand 

Grand  Rapids,  Rapids,  Michigan,  with  Presi- 
1903  dent  J.  Clifford  Kennedy  in  the 

chair.  There  was  not  only 
a  much  larger  attendance  than  at  the  pre¬ 
vious  meeting,  but  there  were  other  marked  evi¬ 


dences  of  the  growing  importance  attached  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Association.  This  was 
shown  particularly  by  the  presence  of  a  large 
delegation  from  Canada,  headed  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Westervelt,  of  London,  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Gallagher, 
of  Hamilton.  School  proprietors  and  teachers 
were  present  from  Idaho,  Utah,  Iowa,  Nebraska. 
Kansas,  West  Virginia,  New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Missouri.  Pennsylvania,  and  practically 
all  of  the  central  states.  The  presence  of  large 
numbers  of  representatives  of  the  typewriting 
companies — those  keen-eyed  promoters  of  typing 
skill  and  the  universal  use  of  the  typewriter — 
showed  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing.  The 
convention  elected  the  following  officers:  Garnett 
R.  Hall,  Quincy,  Illinois,  president;  Charles  E. 
Hall,  Yonkers,  New  York,  vice-president;  and 
Frances  Effinger-Raymond,  of  Chicago,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

On  account  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi« 
tion  being  held  the  followftig  summer,  the 
executive  committee  decided  not  to  hold  a  con¬ 
vention  in  1904.  In  1905  the  convention  was 
announced  to  be  held  in  Detroit  in  the  school 
owned  and  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  Clifford  Kennedy, 
who  had  been  president  of  the  Association  in 
1903  and  who  had  resumed  school  work.  But  in 
May.  1905,  the  host  of  friends  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
all  over  the  country  were  stunned  by  the  news 
of  his  sudden  death.  Out  of  respect  to  his  mem¬ 
ory  as  a  man  and  as  a  teacher  the  meeting  was 
postponed. 

At  this  time  the  "system  section  meetings" 
for  teachers  of  different  systems  had  come  into 
vogue  in  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  and 
the  committee  from  the  Gregg 
Fourth  Shorthand  Association  of  Amer- 

Convention,  ica  decided  to  hold  meetings 
Chicago,  jointly  with  this  body.  The 
1909  fourth  annual  convention  of  the 

Gregg  Shorthand  Association 
therefore  was  not  held  until  August,  1909,  at 
Gregg  School,  Chicago.  The  following  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  then  elected :  Raymond 
P.  Kelley,  Chicago,  president;  Mr.  W.  H.  Cop- 
pedge.  Mankato,  Minnesota,  first  vice-president; 
Hazel  Hazard,  Harvey,  Illinois,  second  vice- 
president;  Kitty  Dixon,  Chicago,  Illinois,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

Then  followed  the  fifth  and  sixth  annual  con¬ 
ventions  in  Chicago  in  August,  1910  and  1911. 

The  officers  elected  in  1910  were: 
Fifth,  Hubert  A.  Hagar,  president;  first 
Sixth  vice-president,  E.  M.  Sathre,  Crook- 
and  ston,  Minnesota;  second  vice-presi- 

Seventh  dent,  Nellie  M.  Collins,  Galesburg, 
Conven-  Illinois;  and  secretary-treasurer,  Lil- 
tlons  lian  M.  Belfield,  of  Chicago. 

It  ■was  during  the  1910  con¬ 
vention  that  the  contests  for  the  famous  Gregg 
Shorthand  Teachers'  Medals  were  inaugu- 
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rated.  The  winners  of  the  initial  event  were: 
Gold  Medal,  Paul  G.  Duncan,  Quincy,  Illinois; 
Silver  Medal,  Leon  A.  Winslow,  Portland,  Maine; 
Bronte  Medal,  Fred  Berkman,  Portland,  Oregon. 
It  was  at  this  convention  that  Charles  Lee 
Swem  won  the  Gregg  trophy  for  speed  writing, 
a  silver  cup  which  was  accompanied  by  $50  in 
gold. 

In  1911  Mr.  Hagar  was  again  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  with  Charles  1.  Brown,  of  Peoria,  Illinois, 
and  now  Manager  of  the  London  Office  of  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  vice-president;  Al¬ 
mira  F.  Lovell,  Ithaca,  New  York,  second  vice- 
president;  and  Alice  M.  Hunter,  of  Chicago, 
secretary-treasurer.  George  H.  Zimpfer.  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  was  the  winner  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Teacher’s  Gold  Medal.  It  was  at 
this  meeting  also  that  the  Gregg  Ever-circulator 
was  started,  which  continued  for  many  years 
as  the  means  of  continuous  communication  among 
the  teachers  and  writers  of  the  system. 

July,  1912  again  found  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Association  meeting  in  joint  session  with  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation, 
at  Spokane,  Washington,  where  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  president,  Fred  H.  Gurtler, 
Chicago;  vice-president,  L.  M.  Lewis,  Wenatchee; 
secretary-treasurer,  Pearl  A.  Power,  Chicago. 

The  Silver  Jubilee  Convention  held  in  Chicago, 
August,  1913,  to  commemorate  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  publishing  of  the  system, 
marked  the  highest  spot  in  the  hi8tor>' 
Silver  of  the  Association.  This  convention, 
J  ubilee,  as  was  to  be  expected  and  was  fitting 
1913  and  proper,  was  largely  a  personal 
tribute  to  the  author  of  the  system. 
At  the  meeting  the  year  before,  during  Mr. 
Gregg’s  absence  abroad,  plans  were  laid  for 
making  it  an  epoch-making  event — and  it  was 
all  of  that.  I  believe  that  no  other  association 
of  teachers  has  ever  before  shown  the  spirit 
that  wa«  manifested  at  this  convention.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  quotifig  the  words  of  Mr.  Walter'^E. 
Ingersoll,  who  wrote  the  report  of  this  conven¬ 
tion: 

"Shorthand  history  was  made  in  Chicago 
during  the  week  of  August  11-15.  The 
Silver  Jubilee  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  cele¬ 
brated  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel,  will  not  be 
forgotten.  It  wras  not  merely  a  gathering, 
a  conference  on  commercial  education. 

It  was  the  expression  of  a  world-wide  move¬ 
ment  to  free  the  millions  from  the  old-time 
tedious  and  crude  methods  of  writing  down 
their  thoughts;  a  movement  without  parallel 
in  the  universality  of  its  appeal  and  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  adoption;  a  movement  so 
unlike  any  other  that  it  is  ministering  in¬ 
finitely  to  the  happiness,  convenience,  and 
prosperity  of  the  humble  and  the  proud,  the 
poor  and  the  rich.” 


President  Fred  H.  Gurtler  crystallised  this 
feeling  when  he  spoke  these  words  in  his  address: 
“Whatever  increases  efficiency,  promotes 
comfort,  and  advances  our  welfare,  deserves 
our  united  and  individual  effort,  and  so 
long  as  commercial  and  industrial  achieve¬ 
ments  form  the  distinctive  glory  of  the 
American  people,  so  long  must  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  stand  as  one  of  the  most  potent  factors 
in  the  country’s  development.  In  every 
nook  and  corner  where  prosperity  flourishes 
and  happiness  reigns,  our  system  fills  a  need 
and  confers  a  benefit.” 

As  Mr.  Ingersoll  goes  on: 

"‘It  w-as  a  jubilee  of  emancipation  from 
former  standards.  It  was  a  tribute  to  newer 
and  better  ideals  in  shorthand  writing. 

It  signified  more  than  that  thousands  were 
teaching  and  writing  a  modern  system  of 
shorthand.  It  tokened  a  love  for  the  system, 
it  evidenced  a  consecration  of  service  in  its 
behalf.  .  .  . 

"In  writing  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  pro¬ 
ceedings  there  is  a  temptation  to  be  as 
extravagant  with  the  English  vocabular>’ 
as  Turner  was  lavish  with  colors  when  paint¬ 
ing  a  rare  six-o’clock  sunset.  Just  as  you 
cannot  see  a  good  sunset  every  time  you 
look  for  one,  so  you  cannot  always  sit  down 
in  a  convention  that  is  a  masterpiece.  Nor 
can  mere  words  do  justice  to  the  subject 
— they  cannot  catch  the  smiling  faces,  the 
harn  ony,  the  singleness  of  purpose,  the 
feeling  that  the  world-wide  success  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  was  in  a  sense  a  personal  triumph. 
Events  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  been 
the  precursors  of  the  Silver  Jubilee.  It  was 
the  celebration  of  an  invention  and  its 
conversion  to  almost  universal  use.  It  was 
the  jubilation  feast  over  a  victory  for  man¬ 
kind,  won  through  struggles,  against  opposi¬ 
tion  and  the  power  of  precedent,  tradition, 
and  inertia.  It  requires  cold  winters  and 
hot  summers  to  produce  the  beautiful 
flower  bed,  the  field  of  golden  grain,  and 
the  garden  of  luscious  fruits.  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  had  its  cycle  of  seasons — and  this 
was  its  first  jubilee.  It  was  the  joyful  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  rewards  and  the  lessons 
of  the  past.  When  Mr.  Harry  C.  Spillm.an 
told  the  convention  that  patriotism — 
love  of  country,  love  of  home,  love  of  the 
ideal  dearest  to  us — should  be  taught  in 
commercial  classrooms,  he  touched  upon  a 
vital  feature  of  education  and  progress — a 
feeling  that  was  radiating  from  the  hearts 
of  all  his  hearers.  Patriotism  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  dedicate  to  posterity  the  work 
we  love  and  by  and  for  which  we  live.  The 
{CorUinued  on  page  191) 
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Shorthand  Gymnastics 

By  W.  W.  Lewis 

Head  of  Theory  Department,  Gregg  School,  Chicago 

f  N  making  the  hooks,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  them  narrow,  deep,  and  the 
sides  parallel.  More  or  less  finger  movement  is  necessary,  but  remember 
the  free  swing  of  the  hand  is  essential  in  any  stroke  which  covers  space  from  left 
to  right.  Observe  how  closely  the  o-hook  resembles  the  longhand  letter,  W. 

u/  c/ 


In  the  continuation  drill  the  count  should  be  O-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10,  following 
with  the  individual  hook  in  the  same  rhythm. 


Cy 


O' 


O  c/  o  O  O'  O'  c/  ^  O' 
Be  careful  with  the  proportion  in  the  o,  r,  /,  drill. 


(y 


When  the  stroke  follows  the  hook  without  an  angle,  swing  the  stroke  ofi 
from  the  hook  with  the  last  count. 


When  a  strpke  follows  the  hook  with  an  angle,  let  the  stroke  be  an  extra 
count,  o-2-3-4-5‘6~7-8-9-10-ch.  In  the  combination  o-f  (page  188),  note  that 
the  /  strikes  out  away  from  the  hook;  while  in  o-ch  and  o-p,  the  ch  and  p  retrace 
on  the  hook. 


y  y  y  y  y  y  y 
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t  r  r  r 

y  y  y  y 


When  a  stroke  precedes  the  hook,  forming  an  angle,  let  the  count  start  with 
the  stroke,  t-o-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10. 


When  a  stroke  precedes  the  hook  without  forming  an  angle,  the  stroke 
should  be  a  half  count  only,  ko-2-3-4-5-6-7-8~9-10. 


y  y  u  n  I 


Compare  carefully  and  control  the  combinations  ko,  gr-,fo,fr,  fl;  po,  pr,  pi. 
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^  6 


In  the  drill  for  the  hook  on  its  side,  the  count  should  be  o-Z-3-4-5-6,  following 
with  the  individual  hook  in  the  same  rhythm. 


C.  C,  dciOCCCCC 


Be  sure  to  keep  the  sides  of  the  hook  parallel,  swinging  off  with  the  stroke 
on  the  count  of  the  last  hook. 


When  the  hook  occurs  between  strokes,  as  in  moan,  coal,  tall,  tone,  roll,  ob 
serve  that  the  hook  retraces  on  the  first  stroke. 


(To  be  continued  next  month) 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

On  Sundry  Topics 


Making  Secretarial  Work 
Effective 

'  I  ''HE  reception  that  our  new  book 
“Secretarial  Studies,”  is  meeting 
at  the  hands  of  teachers  is  most  en¬ 
couraging  for  the  future  of  secretarial 
training  in  the  schools.  One  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  letters  received  by 
us  is  that  from  Miss  Edna  L.  Kelley. 
University  of  California,  summer 
sessions.  She  says: 

It  is  difficult  to  put  into  words  my  immense 
interest  in  your  new  book,  “Secretarial  Studies.” 
but  I  do  express  appreciation  for  the.  excellent 
selection  of  specific  secretarial  problems  which 
you  have  solved  therein,  and  am  grateful  to  you 
for  supplying  the  field  with  such  a  clear  book, 
dealing  with  the  factors  that  play  such  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  problems  of  business  life. 

At  this  very  hour  the  business  world  needs 
constructive  ability  from  every  person  in  it. 
Your  book,  with  its  definite  laboratory  assign¬ 
ments,  and  its  informational  matter,  has,  there¬ 
fore,  a  potency  that  is  not  reached  by  any  other 
text.  Your  book  begins  from  the  executive's 
point  of  view  and  looks  down  through  business 
procedure.  I  like  that  enormously,  for  unless 
we  break  up  the  stagnating  notions  of  limitation 
and  give  persons  crossing  the  business  threshold 
a  vision  of  commercial  achievement  beyond 
the  simple  specific  scope  of  individual  service, 
we  are  only  continuing  the  paralysis  that  has 
too  long  held  office  management  in  bondage. 

It  is  a  keen  delight  to  discover  the  care  with 
which  you  have  devoted  space  to  correct  filing, 
which  I  consider  a  most  vital  responsibility  of  an 
employee  of  to-day.  I  cannot  say  too  much  in 
praise  of  your  work  in  drawing  attention  to  busi¬ 
ness  literature  and  publications.  Nothing  will 
so  splendidly  stimulate  thinking  as  will  the 
perusal  and  acquisition  of  right  reading  material. 

Miss  Kelley  speaks  with  authority. 
Her  wide  experience  as  a  teacher  as 
well  as  a  secretary  and  office  executive 
with  some  of  the  largest  corporations 


of  the  country  give  force  to  her  opin¬ 
ions  on  a  book  of  this  type. 

“Secretarial  Studies”  undertakes 
the  solution  of  three  basic  problems: 

1.  To  give  the  student  a  useful 
workable  background  of  business 
knowledge  correlated  with  steno¬ 
graphic  work. 

2.  To  develop  and  perfect  his 
ability  as  a  shorthand  writer  and 
typist. 

3.  To  provide  sufficient  laboratory 
work  in  solving  definite  secretarial 
problems  to  develop  real  business 
power. 

It  recognizes  the  fact  that  while 
shorthand  and  typewriting  skill  in 
a  secretarial  course  are  basic,  this 
skill  when  acquired  is,  after  all,  only 
a  tool.  It  is  a  means  to  an  end.  The 
secretary  or  stenographer  of  to-day 
is  required  to  perform  a  variety  of 
duties  tied  up  with  and  clustering 
around  his  stenographic  activities. 
Many  of  these  are  as  im|x>rtant  as 
shorthand  and  typewriting  skill  and 
can  be  better  performed  by  the  trained 
secretary  than  anyone  else,  because 
of  their  interlocking  nature.  The 
typical  duties  of  the  secretary  have 
been  selected  with  great  care  and 
woven  into  the  textbook  in  such  a 
way  as  to  furnish  a  content  that  will 
be  definitely  valuable  in  any  business 
and  will  develop  the  student’s  ability 
to  grasp,  analyze,  and  solve  new  sec¬ 
retarial  problems. 

An  underlying  thought  in  “Secre¬ 
tarial  Studies”  is  that  students  must 
be  led  to  think,  and  to  translate  their 
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thoughts  into  action.  The  problems  solved,  gives  him  the  conviction  that 
are  practical  and  purposeful.  They  he  has  succeeded  in  a  worth-while 
call  for  a  struggle  to  find  the  right  achievement. 

solution — give  the  student  something  The  book  is  so  simple  in  treatment, 
“to  bite  into" — but  the  solution  of  however,  that  it  is  well  within  the 
each  problem  is  one  that  the  student  range  of  the  average  student’s  ability, 
feels  he  can  reach  and  which,  when  It  makes  the  secretarial  course  a  reality. 


+  +  + 


Report  of  National  Commercial  Teachers’  Federation 


{CoHlinued 

Silver  Jubilee  of  Gregg  Shorthand  will  be 
remembered  long  after  we  have  passed  away, 
because  its  members  dedicated  an  ideal  dear 
to  themselves  and  to  all  that  have  work 
to  do  in  this  day,  in  the  to-morrow,  and  in 
the  endless  future. 

“All  progress  is  but  the  history  of  men 
inspired  v^dth  the  enthusiasm  of  an  idea. 

So  you  cannot  discuss  a  movement  without 
discussing  the  man  whose  industry  and 
intellect  started  and  developed  it.  The 
movement  is  like  a  lengthened  shadow  of 
the  man.  Wherever  the  movement  reaches, 
there  you  will  find  something  of  the  man  who 
is  the  father  of  it. 

“The  Silver  Jubilee  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
inevitably  resolved  itself  into  a  tribute  to  the 
inventor  of  the  system  who  is  its  greatest 
living  advocate  and  leader,  John  Robert 
Gregg. 

“The  truth  is  that  our  first  thought  after 
we  have  received  a  benefit  is  for  the  bene¬ 
factor,  and  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  under  whose  auspices  the 
Silver  Jubilee  was  held,  tendered  it  as  a 
merited  tribute  to  their  matchless  leader, 
who  forwent  pleasures,  denied  hiirself  com¬ 
forts.  sacrificed  opportunities,  in  order  that 
he  might  invent  and  perfect  a  system  of 
shorthand  that  would  be  universal  in  its 
usefulness,  and  that  would  make  it  possible 
for  those  of  the  humblest  capacity  to  learn 
it  and  to  write  it  with  ease,  with  joy,  and 
with  profit  to  themselves  and  to  others.” 

At  the  Jubilee  banquet  which  was  held  in  the 
Louis  XVI  room  of  the  LaSalle  Hotel  on  the 
evening  of  August  14.  Mr.  Gregg  must  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  the  tribute  that  was  paid  him 
by  thousands  of  his  friends  from  all  over  the 


from  page  186) 

country.  More  than  five  hundred  attended 
the  banquet — and  it  was  such  a  testimonial  as 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  present.  At  this  time  Mr.  Gregg 
was  presented  with  a  beautiful  silver  loving  cup, 
sculptured  at  the  Gorham  studios.  New  York, 
which  had  embossed  on  it  the  actual  autographs 
of  the  donors,  one  hundred  of  the  leading  com¬ 
mercial  school  proprietors  of  the  country;  a 
testimonial  written  by  Elbert  Hubbard  and 
signed  with  the  names  of  several  thousands  of  his 
friends,  and  a  testimonial  from  the  members 
of  his  publishing  organization.  Mrs.  Gregg  was 
presented  with  a  handsome  silver  tea  service  by 
the  Association. 

But  in  spite  of  the  social  features  of  this  con¬ 
vention,  which  might  be  expected  to  oveshadow 
all  else,  a  tremendous  amount  of  constructive 
work  was  done  at  the  regular 
Association  meetings — as  will  be  seen  by 
Becomes  referring  to  the  report.  The 
Federation  influence  of  the  1913  convention 
stimulated  interest  in  more  local 
associations,  and  these  sprang  up  all  over  the 
country.  •  By  the  time  the  1914  convention  met. 
it  was  realized  that  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Associa¬ 
tion  was  the  parent  of  numerous  others  more 
or  less  allied  to  the  parent  association.  It  was 
therefore  decided  to  enlarge  its  scope,  and  to 
do  this  it  was  necessary  that  the  name  be  changed 
to  one  more  expressive  of  its  larger  functions. 
In  consequence,  the  name  >\'as  changed  to  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Federation.  With  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Association  reorganized  on  broader 
lines  and  with  its  purpose  of  bringing  into 
affiliation  all  the  local  organizations,  a  new 
interest  sprang  up  in  the  Association. 

In  1914  the  Eastern  Gregg  Shorthand  Associa¬ 
tion  was  organized  and  held  its  first  convention 
at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York  City,  Thanks- 
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giving  week,  November  27-28,  with  Mr.  E.  H. 
Norman,  of  the  Baltimore  Business  College,  as  its 
first  president;  Mr.  W.  E.  Weafer,of  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  Central  High  Shcool,  Buf- 
Eastern  falo.  New  York,  first  vice-presi- 
Gre^  dent;  Miss  Minnie  E.  Cobleigh, 

Shorthand  Bristol,  Connecticut,  High  School, 
Association  second  vice-president;  and  Mr. 

Walter  E.  Ingersoll,  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  charter  roll  contained  the  names  of 
more  than  three  hundred  members.  In  this  very 
fact  we  have  evidence  of  the  tremendous  growth 
of  interest  in  our  system  and  its  growing  power 
as  a  factor  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
country.  I  cannot  go  into  the  entire  history  of 
this  Association,  because  of  lack  of  time.  It 
was  followed  by  the  conventions  of  1915  and 
1916 — each  one  exceeding  in  numbers,  in  at¬ 
tendance  and  enthusiastic  spirit. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  East  is  effete,  that 
it  lacks  the  S[>ontaneou8  enthusiasm  of  the  West. 
This  may  be  so  as  a  generalization,  but  when  it 
applies  to  a  group  of  Gregg  enthusiasts — why 
they  are  the  same  everj'wherel 
Well,  what  have  we  accomplished?  I  cannot 
do  better  than  to  quote  a  few  words  from  the 
presidential  address  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Williams,  of 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  (now  one 
G.  S.  F.  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  that 
Accom-  city  and  a  former  member  of 
pllshments  the  State  Legislature),  in  his 
annual  address  in  1915. 

“The  great  war  created  an  undeniable 
hiatus  in  the  activities  of  the  various  associa¬ 
tion!  embraced  in  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Federation.  It  is  true  that  even  with  the 
great  war  absorbing  our  energies — still 
education  must  go  on.  Nevertheless  there 
is  somehow  the  lack  of  spirit  to  carry  on 
the  activities  of  an  association  with  the  same 
degree  of  enthusiasm  that  holds  us  tense  and 
alive  to  our  opportunities  that  is  present 
at  other  times.” 

Notwithstanding  this  and  the  partial  cessation 
of  our  activities,  you  have  but  to  multiply  by 
ten  the  achievements  of  the  association  as  re¬ 
cited  by  Mr.  Williams  to  get  an  estimate  of 
what  we  have  accomplished  up  to  the  present. 
Mr.  Williams,  in  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
Federation,  said: 

“The  first  convention  was  composed  of  a 
little  band  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  persons 
— and  that  number  represented  the  whole 
membership  of  the  organization.  That 
little  pilgrim  band  has  now  grown  to  large 
proportions — into  the  largest  shorthand 
organization  in  the  world.  The  first  gath¬ 
ering  was  composed  of  the  hardy  pioneers 
— the  brave  men  and  women  who  had  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  in  a  day  when 
it  took  courage  to  admit  the  Gregg  fellow¬ 


ship.  But  those  who  remember  that  first 
convention — there  are  many  here  to-day 
who  were  there  at  that  first  session — will 
remember  that  the  fires  of  Gregg  enthusiasm 
were  lighted  which  have  burned  with  steady 
intensity  and  in  increasing  volume  ever 
since.  Then  the  representatives  came  from 
but  a  few  states  contiguous  to  Illinois; 
to-day  that  light  has  spread  in  glowing  en¬ 
lightenment  to  every  English-speaking 
country  on  the  globe.  Each  succeeding 
convention  has  eclipsed  that  of  the  year 
before  in  numbers.  1  will  not  say  in  enthu¬ 
siasm,  because  our  enthusiasm  was  stand¬ 
ardized  by  the  first  convention  at  100  per 
cent  plus,  and  although  we  have  year  after 
year  increased  its  volume  we  have  not  been 
able  to  increase  its  quality,  except  on  one 
occasion,  and  that  was  at  the  memorable 
Silver  Jubilee  Convention  of  1913.  That 
was  an  occasion  to  be  worthily  celebrated 
— and  we  did  so  celebrate  it.  We  were 
gathered  together  that  year  not  so  much  to 
discuss  our  teaching  problems — although 
it  was  one  of  our  notable  conventions  in 
that  respect — but  to  honor  the  man  who 
revolutionized  the  art  of  writing  shorthand 
— ^John  Robert  Gregg. 

“I  speak  of  the  conventions  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Federation  because  they  repre¬ 
sent  collectively  the  work  we  all  do  in¬ 
dividually  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  con¬ 
vention  brings  the  Federation  members 
together  and  crj-stallizes  the  thoughts  and 
the  aims  and  the  ambitions  which  have  been 
occupying  our  minds  as  professional  men 
and  women  during  the  year. 

"When  I  thought  of  the  word  ‘Federa¬ 
tion’  it  suggested  to  my  mind  the  combining 
under  one  government  of  several  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  I  began  to  cast  up  the  number 
of  organizations  that  are  federated  under 
the  name  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Federa¬ 
tion.  You  cannot  very  well  ‘federate’  one 
body.  Last  year  the  Federation  was  formed 
and  was  composed  of  the  following  sections: 
The  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Gregg  Shorthaoid  Reporters’ 
Association.  Since  that  time  the  following 
affiliated  bodies  have  joined  our  ranks:  the 
Eastern  Gregg  Shorthand  Association,  the 
Pacific  Coast  Gregg  Shorthand  Association, 
the  W'ashington  Gregg  Shorthand  Society, 
the  Chicago  Gregg  Shorthand  Association, 
the  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  V’ork  City — and  1  am  not  sure 
but  that  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Association 
of  Great  Britain  has  also  affiliated  with  us. 
You  see,  w'e  have  grown  so  rapidly  that 
even  your  president  cannot  keep  track  of  the 
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associations  that  ally  themselves  with  the 
great  Federation.  Our  organization  is  in¬ 
deed  a  Federation  in  thought,  words,  and 
deeds.” 

.■\nd  continuing  further,  Mr.  Williams  said: 

“I  look  back  over  the  history  of  this 
Federation  and  I  am  tremendously  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  character  of  the  work  it 
has  done,  and  also  with  our  responsibility 
for  the  future.  Starting  out  as  a  purely 
teachers'  organization,  it  has  develoj  ed  and 
broadened  out  in  scope,  purpose,  and, 
assuredly,  in  numbers.  The  work  of  the 
Federation  has  been  of  the  highest  possible 
type.  Its  influence  in  raising  the  standard 
of  teaching  and  the  practice  of  the  twin 
arts — shorthand  and  typewriting — as  well 
as  the  other  commercial  subjects,  has  ex¬ 
tended  throughout  the  world.  1  say,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  contradiction,  that  its  work  has 
been  more  effective,  more  far-reaching  than 
that  of  any  other  like  body  in  existence.  The 
directness  with  which  we  can  attack  the 
problems  that  engage  our  attention  as  cofn- 
pared  with  the  indirect  and  evasive  way  in 
which  these  problems  are  discussed  in  any 
organization  composed  of  representatives 
of  different  systems,  has  given  us  a  tre¬ 
mendous  power  for  intensive  work.  We 
have  seized  that  opportunity,  and  benefited 
by  it,  and  the  whole  commercial  teaching 
profession  has  benefited.  It  has  been  our 
good  fortune  to  have  drawn  to  us  the  bright¬ 
est  minds  in  the  profession — men  and 
women  who  have  proved  their  sound  judg¬ 
ment  by  allying  themselves  with  the  cause 
of  progress  in  shorthand  teaching  and  writ¬ 
ing — and  the  effect  of  this  affiliation  in 
working  steadily  and  harmoniously  for  a 
common  end  has  enabled  us  to  accomplish 
work  of  paramount  effectiveness. 

"In  an  association  composed  of  writers  of 
various  systems,  the  element  of  harmony, 
the  strength,  unity,  and  the  power  of  atccm- 
plishment  that  comes  from  pursuing  one 
purpose  steadily  and  efficiently,  are  entirely 
absent.  The  constant  fear  of  arousing  the 
prejudices  of  the  various  advocates  of 
different  systems  is  ever-present  in  such 
organizations,  putting  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  free  and  open  discussion  of  teaching 
problems.  Events  have  shown  that  they 
split  up  into  various  cliques,  work  at  cross 
purposes,  and  fail  to  get  at  the  real  teaching 
problems." 

This  embodies  briefly  some  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  association,  but  in  my  opinion, 
and  I  take  into  consideration  all  of  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  association,  the  greatest  work 
this  body  bais  done  has  been  the  contribution 


that  the  association  has  made  in  promoting 
and  perfecting  our  teaching  methods  and  in¬ 
spiring  teachers  eveiywhere  to  make  that  kind 
of  achievement  their  heart’s  desire.  Now  the 
work  of  training  teachers,  of  perfectirg  the 
methodology  of  teaching,  has  gone  where  it 
properly  belongs.  When  such  institutions  as 
the  University  of  California.  Chicago  University, 
Columbia  University,  Boston  University,  The 
City  College  of  New  York,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hundreds  of  other 
representative  colleges  and  institutions,  private 
and  public,  that  are  offering  teacher-training 
courses  in  our  system  of  shorthand — and  that, 
you  will  remember,  was  the  primary  aim  of  our 
association,  the  training  of  teachers— and  that 
the  work  in  these  institutions  is  being  conducted 
by  men  and  wom.en  who  have  felt  the  inspiring 
touch  of  this  Federation,  who  have  drawn  from 
it  vision  as  well  as  technical  skill,  you  can  rest 
assured  that  the  work  of  carrying  on  teacher¬ 
training  is  being  done  well  and  there  is  not  really 
the  need  for  the  Federation’s  activities  in  this 
direction  that  caused  it  to  spring  into  life  in  the 
first  place. 

Now,  1  am  expected  to  talk  to  you  on  “How 
the  Association  May  Best  Serve  Its  Members 
Now.”  But  I  shall  not  do  so.  I  am  going  to 
pass  that  job  on  to  one  better  fitted  to  give  you 
enlightenment  in  that  direction — I  am  going 
to  pass  it  on  to  the  gentleman  who  follows  me 
— John  Robert  Gregg.  I  have  merely  given  ycu 
a  bare  out’ine  of  our  past  activities,  the  greatness 
of  our  achievements,  and,  if  I  have  done  any¬ 
thing  to  set  the  stage  for  what  is  to  follow.  I  am 
sati.sfied. 

Mr.  (iregg  gave  some  humorous 
illustrations  of  the  hostility  shown 
towards  the  system  and  its  writers, 
and  particularly  to- 
How  the  Asso-  ward  its  author,  in 

ctation  Can  the  early  days  of  the 

Best  Serve  Its  N.C.T.F.  He  men- 

M embers  Now  tioned  that  at  one 

of  the  first  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  National  Shorthand 
Teachers’  Association,  as  the  short¬ 
hand  section  of  the  N.  C.  T.  F.  was 
then  called,  a  resolution  was  passed 
condemning  the  teaching  of  longhand 
j)enmanship  while  shorthand  was 
being  studied,  because  the  movements 
used  in  ordinary  penmanship  were  so 
different  from  those  used  in  shorthand 
w’riting  that  the  practice  of  them  was 
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detrimental  to  progress  of  the  short¬ 
hand  students.  He  made  a  protest 
against  the  passing  of  that  resolution, 
but  his  protest  was  greeted  with  de¬ 
rision.  In  the  report  of  the  meeting 
his  protest  was  not  even  mentioned, 
and  the  resolution  has  never  been 
rescinded.  From  this  incident  we 
could  all  learn  a  lesson  as  to  the 
importance  of  keeping  our  minds 
tolerant  and  receptive  to  new  ideas. 

As  Mr.  Yoder  had  said,  Mr.  Gregg 
continued,  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Fed¬ 
eration  had  rendered  great  service 
to  shorthand  and  to  commercial 
education  in  general.  Its  most  suc¬ 
cessful  meetings  had  been  those  which 
were  held  away  from  the  meetings  of 
the  N.  C.  T.  F.,  when  they  had  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  carry  out  a  program 
that  was  worth  while.  When  they 
held  their  meetings  in  connection 
with  the  N.  C.  T.  F.,  the  time  allotted 
to  them  was  so  limited  that  it  was 
impossible  to  accomplish  very  much. 
Each  new  administration  of  the 
N.  C.  T.  F.  invariably  started  out  by 
promising  ample  time  for  the  meet¬ 
ings,  but  the  pressure  of  other  organ¬ 
izations  was  so  great  that  the  time 
allotted  was  whittled  down  until 
this  year  we  had  but  ope  evening. 

Now  the  question  confronts  us 
— what  shall  we  do?  There  are  three 
courses:  first,  to  revert  to  the 

plan  of  having  meetings  away  from 
the  N.  C.  T.  F.,  preferably  meetings 
in  the  summer  time;  second,  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  meetings  with  the 
N.  C.  T.  F.;  third,  to  discontinue  the 
organization. 

It  might  surprise  the  members  to 
know  that  Mr.  Gregg  was  inclined 
to  favor  the  last  mentioned  alter¬ 
native — that  of  discontinuing  the  or¬ 
ganization.  The  Gregg  Shorthand 
Federation  has  accomplished  the  work 


it  set  out  to  do,  he  feels,  and  the  sum¬ 
mer  normal  schools,  both  in  univer¬ 
sities  and  private 
Proposed  Mer-  schools,  are  doing 
ger  of  G.  S.  F.  the  work  which  the 
into  N.  C.  T.  F.  G.  S,  F.  formerly 
Shorthand  did  in  the  way  of 

Section  institutes  for  short¬ 

hand  teachers.  His 
recommendation  would  be  that 
they  combine  with  the  Shorthand 
Section  of  the  N.  C.  T.  F.  and 
endeavor  to  secure  more  time  for 
the  shorthand  section — which  he 
believes  the  officers  would  be  glad 
to  grant.  In  doing  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  they  should  be  tolerant 
and  generous  in  the  recognition  of 
teachers  of  other  systems.  If,  after 
a  trial,  that  did  not  prove  satisfactory, 
they  can  reorganize  and  resume  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  summer  time.  Mr.  Gregg 
therefore  suggested  to  the  meeting 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  con¬ 
sisting  of  those  past  presidents  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Federation  who  are 
still  active  in  commercial  teaching, 
to  consider  the  whole  subject  and 
make  final  recommendations  which 
could  be  published  in  the  American 
Shorthand  Teacher  and  in  the  Gregg 
Writer.  Before  resuming  his  seat  he 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  so  many 
of  the  “pioneers”  of  the  movement  in 
the  audience — Charles  M.  Miller,  John 
Alfred  White,  Julius  and  Walter  Ras¬ 
mussen,  W.  B.  Elliott,  and  many 
others. 

Mr.  Harold  H.  Smith,  of  the  New 
York  Gregg  office,  then  told  of  the 
many  experiences  of 
Progress  in  “Gregg  Missionaries  in 

England  Great  Britain,”  during 

the  summer  of  1922. 
His  reference  was  particularly  to  the 
work  carried  on  by  Mr.  C.  I.  Brown 
and  himself  in  connection  with  the 
establishing  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the 
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De  Bear  Schools.the  largest  chain  of  pri¬ 
vate  business  schools  in  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Brown  is  well  known  to  commer¬ 
cial  teachers  as  the  nephew  of  the 
late  G.  W.  Brown,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  commercial  education. 

After  covering  the  high  points  in 
this  tour  of  all  parts  of  the  British 
Isles,  Mr.  Smith  described  a  typical 
British  public  demonstration  with 
its  program  of  dances,  music,  short¬ 
hand  and  typing  demonstrations,  and 
the  showing  of  the  new  film,  “Twenty 
Centuries  of  Shorthand,”  pointing  out 
the  similarities  and  dissimilarities  be¬ 
tween  the  American  and  British  meth¬ 
ods  of  conducting  demonstrations. 

He  then  gave  an  instructive  demon¬ 


stration  of  skill,  using  astrange  type¬ 
writer  and  writing  two  “takes”  on  the 
blackboard  inshort- 
Demonstration  hand.  As  Mr. 
and  Motion  Charles  L.Swem was 
Picture  in  the  audience,  an 

opportunity  was 
afforded  those  present  to  witness  some 
rapid-fire  shorthand  writing.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  his  and  Mr.  Smith’s  short¬ 
hand  style  was  marked  and  called 
forth  much  comment. 

The  meeting  was  concluded  by  a 
showing  of  the  film,  “Twenty  Cen¬ 
turies  of  Shorthand,”  which  graphi¬ 
cally  depicted  the  progress  of  short¬ 
hand  from  Tiro  to  Gregg.  The  film 
was  received  with  much  enthusiasm. 


Shorthand  Round  Table 
Report  by  Florence  E.  Ulrich 
Officers  for  1923 

Chairman:  J.  Walter  Ross.  South  Hills  High  School  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania 
Vice-Chairman:  James  S.  Curry,  West  Commercial  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Secretary:  Adelaide  B.  Hakes,  Gregg  School,  Chicago,  Illinois 


''  I'HE  chairman,  Mr.  W.  W.  Lewis, 
-*■  Gregg  School,  Chicago,  presided 
over  the  meetings  of  the  Shorthand 
Round  Table. 

The  first  spieaker  called  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning.  Miss  Rutheda  E.  Hunt, 
Evanston  Township 
Wednesday  High  School,  Evanston, 
Session  Illinois,  read  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  enlightening 
paper  on  “The  Value  of  Artistic 
Shorthand  in  Teaching  the  Subject,” 
followed,  at  the  request  of  the 
audience,  by  a  brief  outline  of  the 
program  carried  out  in  her  classes. 
She  stressed  particularly  the  peculiar 
value  of  shorthand  penmanship  in 
stimulating  interest,  industry,  and 
efficiency  generally,  speed  and  accu¬ 
racy  in  note-taking  especially,  and 


pointed  out  how  and  why  the  spirit 
of  compietition  in  contests  creates 
and  maintains  enthusiasm  and  per¬ 
sistent  application  on  the  part  of  the 
student  throughout  the  course. 

Miss  Freda  C.  Bartles,  Austin 
High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
sketched  in  an  interesting  w'ay  the 
history  of  the  institution  and  aim  of 
“The  Intensive  Stenographic  Course 
for  Postgraduates”  offered  in  the 
Chicago  high  schools.  This  course 
consists  of  one  semester,  or  twenty 
weeks,  of  shorthand  and  typewriting, 
the  day  being  equally  divided  between 
the  two  subjects  at  the  start  and  later 
arranged  so  that  more  time  may  be 
given  to  shorthand.  Her  classes  art 
recruited  largely  from  the  four-year 
course  in  her  own  high  school — one 
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requirement  is  that  the  students  be 
graduates  of  the  four-year  course. 
Miss  Bartles  brought  out  the  point 
that  the  students  graduating  from 
this  course  are  more  easily  placed  in 
positions  because  they  are  more 
mature,  and  the  five-month  students 
easily  out-class  the  regular  two-year 
high  school  students  in  actual  business 
administration.  While  the  minimum 
speed  in  shorthand  is  seventy-five 
words,  many  of  her  students  fre¬ 
quently  attain  ninety  words.  In 
typewriting  she  demands  accuracy 
rather  than  speed,  but  the  minimum 
speed  is  thirty  words  copying  and 
twenty  words  transcription. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Fitzgerald,  Vocational 
Counselor,  Chicago,  in  an  address  on 
“The  Application  of  Practical  Applied 
Psychology  to  Student  Management 
and  Direction,”  brought  home  the 
point  that  many  of  the  student 
failures  are  due  to  the  fact  that  teach¬ 
ers  who  do  not  have  a  fair  knowledge 
of  psychology  and  human  nature 
cannot  advise  and  direct  students 
intelligently.  He  gave  a  number  of 
illustrations  of  young  men  and  women 
who  were  so-called  failures  in  the 
school  and  later  in  the  business  world, 
merely  because  they  had  not  dis¬ 
covered  for  themselves  and  did  not 
have  pointed  out  to  them  the  par¬ 
ticular  thing  for  which  they  were 
best  fitted.  He  pointed  out,  by 
means  of  models,  the  brain  and  men¬ 
tal  thought  division,  explaining  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  mental, 
motor,  and  vital  types,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  teachers  take  cognizance 
of  these  particular  types  in  order 
better  to  assist  the  student  in  choos¬ 
ing  the  work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted. 

This  man’s  experience  in  analyzing 
three  thousand  stenographers  gave 
an  added  importance  to  a  very  solen- 
did  address. 


In  the  second  meeting  of  the  Round 
Table,  Thursday  morning,  Miss  Ade¬ 
laide  B.  Hakes,  Gregg 
Thursday  School,  Chicago,  gave  a 
Session  delightful  exposition  of 
“The  Training  of  the 
Illinois  Novice  Typewriting  Cham¬ 
pions.”  She  believes  that  the  contest 
ought  not  to  be  used  primarily  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  few,  but  for  the 
betterment  of  the  many.  Some  of  the 
essentials  stressed  were  physical  fit¬ 
ness,  good  technique,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  keyboard,  attention 
to  strokes  and  rhythm.  She  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  that  every  teacher  be 
on  the  alert  to  cope  successfully  with 
any  discouragements  that  do  frequent¬ 
ly  come  up  in  the  typewriting  course, 
discouraging  comparisons  of  work 
done  which  students  are  prone  to  make. 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Florence 
Evans  Golding,  Mr.  J.  H.  Kutscher, 
Spencerian  School  of  Commerce,  Ac¬ 
counts  and  Finance,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
who  was  unable  to  talk  at  the  first 
Round  Table’  on  Wednesday,  de¬ 
livered  a  dynamic  address  on  “The 
Professional  Growth  of  the  Teacher.” 
The  two  phases  of  professional  train¬ 
ing,  viz.,  the  preliminary  or  general 
training,  and  specialized  training  is 
as  essential  to  commercial  teachers  as 
to  teachers  of  any  other  subject.  A 
teacher  of  shorthand  must  both  know 
and  do.  He  left  with  the  teachers  a 
series  of  questions  for  self-searching, 
bringing  out,  as  he  did  so,  the  fact 
that  these  self-questionings  and  analy¬ 
ses  of  experiences  are  what  enable 
them  to  develop  and  grow  as  teachers. 
He  stressed  the  need  for  outlining  the 
work  and  keeping  at  it  persistently, 
and  changing  the  method  as  necessity 
requires  in  order  to  keep  alive  to  the 
developments  in  the  business  world. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Frederick 
H.  Gurtler,  Court  and  General  Re- 
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porter,  Chicago,  who  was  to  have 
talked  on  “To  What  Extent  Should 
the  Teacher  Encourage  the  Student 
to  Attain  Reporting  Speed — Some 
Methods  to  be  Employed,”  Mr. 
Frank  C.  McClelland,  Commercial 
Continuation  School,  Chicago,  next 
was  called  upon  and  delivered  a  very 
practical  talk  on  “General  Office 
Training  for  the  Shorthand  Stu¬ 
dent.”  One  point  brought  out  was 
that  out  of  100  questionnaires  sent 
to  business  men,  the  foremost  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  general  business  training 
in  the  schools  is  that  the  students  do 
not  know  enough  about  business 
procedure,  papers  used,  etc.,  and  he 
suggested  that  teachers  teach  more 
general  office  practice  work.  His 
own  experience  with  young  students 
led  him  to  say  that  the  mind  of  the 
student  can  be  aroused  to  its  best 
activity  if  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
play  instinct,  and  he  invited  the 
teachers  to  visit  his  classes  and  watch 
them  play  baseball. 

Mrs.  Kate  M.  Wainwright,  Ferris 
Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Michigan,  read 
a  delightful  paper  on  “Dic- 
Friday  tation  Material  and  How 
Session  I  Use  It.”  She  advocates 
the  actual  business  letters 
fresh  from  the  business  man’s  office 
for  use  in  the  dictation  room,  taking 
the  time  to  explain  the  various  busi¬ 
ness  terms  peculiar  to  that  particular 
business  and  in  that  way  give  the 
student  an  insight  into  the  actual 
work  of  an  office.  She  points  out  that 
the  vital  thing  in  all  dictation  is  to 
portray  business  activity  so  that  a 
student  may  see  beyond  mere  words 
and  phrases  and  get  a  moving-picture, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  real  happenings, 
that  he  may  be  in  sympathy  with  it 
and  that  he  may  respond  to  it.  The 
need  for  response,  she  brought  out, 
is  a  vital  thing  in  the  training 


of  students,  because  mechanical 
shorthand  should  be  viewed  not  as  an 
end,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end.  She 
said  in  part: 

We  treat  each  letter  like  the  live,  personal 
thing  that  it  is.  We  look  for  the  suggestive 
element,  the  symptoms  with  which  to  diagnose 
the  case.  We  aim  to  interpret  life  with  which 
we  have  to  deal  as  does  the  playwright  or  the 
painter.  We  lift  up  desires  and  ambitions,  mark 
conviction  and  camouflage,  soundness  and  shod¬ 
diness;  show  up  the  red-blooded  side  by  side 
with  the  anaemic.  We  get  all  the  information 
we  can.  We  conserve  all  our  resources,  even  the 
waste — the  error.  The  error  in  construction 
or  diction  we  convert  into  food  for  thought,  as 
a  by-product.  We  dictate  the  real  signatures, 
with  city,  street,  and  number,  note  foreign 
offices,  code  words,  and  penciled  notations. 
We  put  special  emphasis  on  all  technical  terms. 
By  way  of  getting  a  little  essential  business 
geography,  we  ask  that  the  railroads  on  which 
the  cities  are  located  be  typed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  transcripts. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Bills,  who  was  to  have  talked 
on  “The  Shorthand  Secretary  from 
a  Business  Man’s  Viewpoint,”*  the 
Shorthand  Round  Table  was  closed 
by  J.  Walter  Ross,  South  Hills  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
with  an  address  on  “Mental  Alert¬ 
ness  as  an  Asset  to  the  Shorthand 
Writer — Some  Suggestions  for  its 
Development.”  The  two  factors 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Ross  for  the 
attainment  of  mental  alertness  were, 
first,  methods  of  study;  second, 
methods  of  teaching  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  He  believes  that  the 
student  should  be  so  guided  in  select¬ 
ing  his  methods  of  preparation  that 
he  may  use  the  same  process  in  his 
preparation  for  the  recitation  that 
he  will  be  called  upon  to  exercise  in 
his  recitation,  and  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  art  of  study.  He  said  he 
was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  stand¬ 
ard  cut  and  dried  home-work  assign¬ 
ments,  but  rather  would  base  the 

*Thm  talk  appeared  aa  the  leadint  articla  tn  the  Jau* 
uary  •♦Gregg  Writer.** 
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assignment  on  the  ability  of  the  class 
as  a  whole,  then  see  that  the  poorest 
do  enough  extra  work  to  keep  up  to  that 
standard  and  that  the  better  students 
do  only  the  amount  necessary  and 
direct  their  efforts  to  a  broader  field. 
By  so  conducting  recitations  and 


assignments  you  eliminate  the  me¬ 
chanical  performance  and  induce  men¬ 
tal  alertness.  The  most  important 
thing  to  keep  students  constantly  on 
the  alert  is  to  set  an  objective  stand¬ 
ard;  then  the  teacher  need  not  worry 
about  their  ultimate  ability. 


United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Dinner  Conference 
Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  Presiding 
December  26,  1922 


About  300  dined  at  6:30  Tuesday 
evening  in  the  Tiger  Room  at 
Dr.  Swiggett's  invitation  on  this 
occasion,  the  affair  being  informal. 

Following  dinner.  Dr.  Swiggett  in¬ 
troduced  the  topic  of  the  evening: 

"Organization  and 
Organization  Conduct  of  Business." 
and  Conduct  He  discussed  the  his- 
of  Business  tory  of  these  dinner 
conferences  which 
have  been  held  from  time  to  time  in 
various  sections  of  the  United  States, 
and  showed  their  importance  in  help¬ 
ing  to  unify  and  crystallize  the  thought 
of  all  types  of  educators  with  resjject 
to  commercial  education. 

One  of  the  accomplishments  has 
been  to  secure  a  general  broadening 
of  the  commercial  student’s  course 
in  secondary  schools.  Dr.  Swiggett 
said,  “We  have  done  a  most  remark¬ 
able  thing.  W’e  have  got  the  large 
vocational  associations  of  the  United 
States  to  go  on  record  advocating  that 
the  student  of  the  high  school  course 
in  preparation  for  business  should 
have  out  of  the  15  units  9  units  that 
seem  altogether  unrelated  to  what  you 
and  I  are  calling  business  education. 
Three  units,  1-5  of  the  work,  in  Eng¬ 
lish;  three  units  in  mathematics  and 
science,  1-5  of  the  work;  three  units, 
for  example,  in  the  social  science 


studies,  1-5;  leaving  only,  as  it 
were,  2-5  for  technique  subjects. 
W’e  have  further  advocated,  and  it 
has  been  passed  and  endorsed  as  an 
approved  resolution,  that  if  any  one 
of  these  subjects  should  be  taken, 
at  least  two  units,  or  two  years, 
should  be  spent  in  the  study  of  any  one." 

He  then  presented  Dr.  W.  E.  Hotch¬ 
kiss,  director.  National  Industrial 
Clothing  Manufacturers  of  Chicago, 
formerly  dean  of  the  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Northwestern  University, 
also  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Dr.  Hotchkiss  explained  that  "The 
success  of  men  who  go  from  an  edu¬ 
cational  career  into 
Business  as  business  is  not  so  much 
a  Profession  to  be  attributed  to  the 
technical  part  of  their 
education  as  to  the  fact  that  they 
go  out  into  business  life  hungering 
for  something  which  they  have 
not  been  able  to  get  in  their 
more  definite  pedagogical  life  pre¬ 
ceding  that  business  experience." 
Further,  however — "There  is  a  very 
real  danger  that  the  thing  that  they 
are  doing  will  stand  out  in  such  bold 
relief  that  they  may  lose  sight  of  the 
picture,  and  it  is,  after  all,  the  picture 
that  we  have  to  keep  before  us." 

He  defined  the  cultural  and  pro- 
fessionaUaspects  of  business,  saying, 
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“1  can  very  well  conceive  of  a  course 
in  French  or  German,  or  a  course  in 
mathematics,  being  taught  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lose  all  the  cultural  ele¬ 
ments  that  that  subject  might  have 
if  it  were  otherwise  taught.  I  can 
conceive,  however,  and  I  know,  that 
the  good  teaching  that  is  done  in  the 
secondary  schools  and  universities  in 
the  professional  subjects  has  quite 
as  much  of  the  cultural  flavor  as  the 
teaching  that  is  done  in  the  other 
departments  of  the  schools.” 

Speaking  of  the  aims  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  teacher,  he  said:  “We  have 
a  double  difficulty — to  give  the  child 
who  finds  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  leaving  school,  or  in  whom  the . 
ambition  has  not  been  aroused  to 
remain  in  school,  to  give  him  the  best 
we  can  to  enable  him  to  earn  a  living; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  see  to  it  that 
there  is  nothing  done  that  will  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  go  on  and  on  and 
on  if  he  finds  it  possible  for  him  to 
do  so.  The  universities  have  been 
trying  to  do  something  along  this 
line  through  liberalizing  their  re¬ 
quirements.  The  high  schools  are 
doing  much,  too.  .  .  .  We  cannot 

pigeonhole  anybody  to  any  period  of 
their  life  until  we  have  gone  so  far 
that  we  are  sure  that  there  isn’t 
going  to  develop  an  ambition  or  an 
ability  that  we  have  never  thought  of. 
There  are  so  many  people  developing 
after  fifty  that  we  cannot  lay  down  any 
set  program.” 

The  second  speaker  was  Mr.  Arthur 
E.  Swanson,  Swanson-Ogilvie  Com¬ 
pany,  industrial  engineers 
Teaching  and  public  accountants,  of 
Business  Chicago.  Mr.  Swanson 
assumed  that  business  can 
be  taught, but  he  said:‘‘Real  success  in 
business  is  a  success  of  twenty,  thirty, 
and  forty  years  developing,  and  work¬ 
ing  through  a  large  organization  until 


one  comes  to  the  position  so  that  with 
not  only  experience,  but  with  a  point 
of  view  and  with  a  balanced  judg¬ 
ment  he  can  guide  a  large  organiza¬ 
tion  that  affects  the  lives  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  hundreds,  or  thousands  of 
people.  We  have  not  yet  had  those 
twenty  or  thirty  or  forty  years  during 
which  men  graduated  from  our  col¬ 
leges,  or  even  from  our  high  schools, 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  work 
through  and  show  how  their  earlier 
training  can  help  them  accomplish  bet¬ 
ter  the  things  that  the  individual  does 
accomplish  without  training.” 

He  divided  the  methods  of  teaching 
business  subjects  most  effectively 
into — 

(1)  The  most  common,  the  lecture  method. 
While  the  easiest,  it  is  the  least  effective  method, 
and  the  one  chosen  by  teachers  who  have  had 
little  or  no  practical  experience  or  training. 

(2)  The  demonstration  method,  including 
trips  to  business  plants,  observation,  etc.,  re¬ 
quires  supplementary  lecture  work  or  other 
types  of  teaching.  It  is  limited  in  scope  terri¬ 
torially  and  industrially,  and  we  must  discard  it. 

(3)  The  part-time  method,  developed  by 
Professor  Schneider  of  Cincinnati,  is  admirable 
in  many  ways,  but  depends  largely  upon  corre¬ 
lating  industry  and  school.  This  is  done  only 
“when  the  school  is  organized  primarily  to 
achieve  correlation.”  Other  objections  are  the 
radical  revaluation  necessary  in  the  curriculum 
and  in  administering  classes  and  the  school 
year.  These  taken  together  are  sufficient  to 
preclude  its  becoming  a  universal  method,  even 
though  coordination  can  be  effected  in  a  better 
way  than  it  has  been  done  up  to  the  present. 

(4)  The  case  method,  recently  popularized 
in  the  Harvard  School  of  Business,  offers  probably 
the  greatest  [tossibilities  to  the  high  school  and 
private  school,  and  it  is  just  being  introduced. 
A  few  collections  of  problems  are  already  pre¬ 
pared.  These  problems  so  far  have  been  largely 
developed  around  accounting,  finance,  sales 
management,  and  production  management. 
The  difficulties  with  this  method  seem  to  be 
largely  in  the  inability  to  prepare  problems  re¬ 
flecting  all  the  factors  entering  into  given  situa¬ 
tions.  Without  these  details,  conclusions  arc 
bound  to  be  erroneous.  Secondary  school  in¬ 
structors  would  have  to  rely  largely  upon  key 
solutions  prepared  by  authors  and  they  will 
never  have  adequate  backgrounds  so  necessary 
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in  order  to  lend  perspective  and  personal  expe¬ 
rience  to  the  students'  attempts  at  solution. 
Under  such  circumstances,  authors  will  have  to 
spend  more  time  preparing  the  key  solutions 
than  in  writing  up  the  problems  themselves. 

(5)  The  clinical  method,  a  new  method, 
which  Mr.  Swanson  believes  will  supersede 
even  the  problem  method  in  universities  and 
larger  high  schools.  It  is  based  on  the  method  of 
the  same  name  used  in  teaching  medicine,  den¬ 
tistry,  engineering,  and  law.  The  business  men 
of  each  community  would  present  actual  prob¬ 
lems  in  business  in  their  actual  settings.  Stu- 
dects  would  be  sent  out  to  study  the  problems  in 
the  business  houses.  The  idea  grew  out  of  the 
demand  for  industrial  engineers  and  their  anal¬ 
yses  of  business.  Such  analysis  requires  more 
or  less  time  and  involves  considerable  detail. 
This  might  all  be  done  by  college  and  higher 
grade  secondary  students.  When  the  facts 
have  been  secured,  they  are  brought  together  and 
a  decision  rendered.  The  business  man  accepts 
or  rejects  the  conclusions.  If  he  accepts  them, 
the  ideas  are  installed  in  his  concern;  and  here, 
too.  the  student  might  help  and  profit.  Ad¬ 
mittedly.  "It  is  not  a  method  for  the  rank  and 
file,  bat  It  is,  as  I  see  it,  the  final  method,  because 
it  takes  the  last  step.  A  man  learns  to  swim 
in  water;  and  that  is  where  he  learns  to  swim  in 
a  business  way — under  the  clinical  method  of 
teaching." 

'  Such  practices  would  not  be  a 
detriment  to  the  industrial  engineers 
Mr.  Swanson  is  confident,  but  should 
help  them  by  proving  their  value. 
Many  business  houses  need  surveys 
but  think  they  cannot  afford  them. 
The  schools  might  handle  such  cases 
to  advantage.  If  instructors  are  not 
now  available  for  such  work,  the  natu¬ 
ral  growth  of  professional  spirit,  as  in 
medicine  and  law,  would  produce 
them.  To  head  a  school  of  business 
would  in  time  be  the  greatest  glory 
of  professionally-minded  business 
-  men. 

Discussions  followed.  Mr.  P.  S. 
Spangler,  principal  of  Duffs-Iron  City 
College,  Pittsburgh,  as- 
Derelop  serted  that  business  man- 
Character  agement  can  be  taught 
on  a  parity  with  other 
professional  subjects.  He  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  not  all  doctors 


and  lawyers  graduating  from  their 
professional  schools  were  successful, 
and  that  probably  not  all  graduates  of 
business  courses  would  be  successful. 
He  emphasized  the  cultural  background 
of  business  as  being  as  real  as  that  for 
the  ministry.  The  training  of  our 
young  people  will  be  best  done  when 
turned  toward  preparing  them  for 
their  first  jobs  and  the  embracing 
of  the  slogan  of  our  country — “Do 
the  best  you  can  with  what  you  have 
and  are  to-day.”  Teach  common 
honesty,  lack  of  which  is  causing 
a  great  waste  in  modern  business; 
and,  above  all,  develop  character 
and  manhood.  Thus  he  will  be  able 
to  analyze  the  human  element  in 

business  and  direct  the  manpower  of 
commerce  to  the  end  w’e  may  have 
good  management  and  wholesome 
conduct. 

Mr.  William  Bachrach,  supervisor 
ol  commercial  work  in  the  Chicago 
high  schools. 
History  of  sketched  the  history 

Commercial  of  the  development 

Education  in  of  commercial  edu- 

Chicago  cation  and  its  adopt- 

tion  by  the  high 
schools.  He  asserted  that  the  Chicago 
teachers  of  business  were  having  to 
justify  their  courses  in  the  sight  of 
the  academic  teachers.  Retail  sell¬ 
ing  was  recently  voted  out  by  book¬ 
keeping  teachers  because  it  had  not 
sufficient  content.  He  thinks  im¬ 
provement  will  have  to  come  from 
above  rather  than  below  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  system.  His  comment  on 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  meetings  was  that  their  slogan 
should  be  what  he  had  seen  placarded 
on  a  keg  of  cider — "Every  day  in 
every  way  I  am  getting  better  and 
better.” 

Mr.  F.  B.  Moore,  president  of  Rider 
College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  de- 
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plored  the  trend  toward  vocational 
training  of  the  narrowest,  job  type 
in  place  of  fundamen- 
Broaden  tal  business  training. 
Vocational  He  feels 
Training  that  the 
private 
commercial  schools 
can  still  help  those 
who  have  been  reject¬ 
ed  by  the  colleges. 

The  middle  ground 
between  high  school 
and  higher  universi¬ 
ties  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  lies  open  for 
them.  Here  the  lab¬ 
oratory  method  will 
help  train  men  for 
minor  executive  posi¬ 
tions.  By  introducing 
elementary  econom¬ 
ics,  business  organ¬ 
ization  and  manage¬ 
ment,  commerce  and 
industry,  political  and  social  economy, 
business  research  and  statistics, 
money  and  banking,  science  and  the 


art  of  selling,  and  public  speaking 
and  debate  much  may  be  done  to 
build  up  the  courses  of  our  pri- 
ivate  commercial  schools. 

General  discussion 
followed,  participated 
in  by  Mr.  C.  M. 
Yoder,  of  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Fish,  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
John  R.  Gregg,  of 
New  York,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Hill,  of  the  Ronald 
Press,  Mr.  William 
Bethke,  of  the  La  Salle 
Extension  University, 
and  Mr.  H.  E.  V. 
Porter,  president  of 
the  N.  C.  T.  F., 
of  Jamestown,  New 
York. 

The  success  of  this 
meeting  on  the  very 
first  night  of  the  con- 
vention  duplicated 
the  interest  that  is  being  shown  in  these 
Conferences  wherever  Dr.  Swiggett  has 
held  them  throughout  the  country. 


H.  E.  V.  Porter 

President.  N.  C.  T.  F..  1922 


Business  Round  Table 
Repiort  by  W.  D.  Wigent 
Officers  for  .1923 

Chairman:  L.  M.  Wold,  Cedar  Rapids  Business  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Vicr-Chairman:  Elizabeth  Baker,  Commercial  High  School,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Secretary:  Eunice  A.  Munson,  Waukegan  Business  College,  Waukegan,  Illinois 


'^HE  Business  Round  Table  met 
in  three  sessions.  When  most  of 
the  convention  goers 
Typewriter  were  saying  “good- 
Demonstration  bye”  to  their  friends 
preparatory  to  leav¬ 
ing  for  Chicago,  the  Business  Round 
Table,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  held  its 
initial  meeting.  It  was  at  this  session 
that  demonstrations  were  given  on  the 
care  and  use  of  the  typewriter.  The 
first  speaker,  Mr.  William  F.  Oswald, 


discussed  the  functioning  of  each 
part  of  the  typewriter,  showing  how 
the  life  of  the  machine  may  be  in¬ 
creased  and  perform  the  best  service. 
With  the  aid  of  the  machine  on  which 
Mr.  Oswald  has  made  several  notable 
records,  a  very  interesting  and  prac¬ 
tical  talk  was  given.  When  he  con¬ 
cluded  there  was  no  question  in  the 
mind  of  the  audience  as  to  his  right  to 
the  title  “Accuracy  Champion.” 

On  the  second  day  the  subject  of 
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penmanship  came  in  for  full  discussion, 
the  initial  contribution  being  made  by 
Mr.  P.  L.  Greenwood, 
Wednesday—  Minneapolis.  Among 
Penmanship  other  points  of  interest 
Session  it  was  brought 

out  that  penmanship 
should  be  compulsory  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  course;  that  full  credit  should 
be  given  it.  Voicing  the  sentiment 
that  penmanship  is  properly  a  high 
school  subject,  Mr.  Greenwood  gave 
the  following  requisites  in  teaching 
the  subject: 

Penmanship  teachers  must  make  pupils  think 
they  can  learn  to  write  and  they  must  also  create 
within  the  pupil  a  desire  for  good  writing.  There 
should  be  a  happy  atmosphere  in  the  classroom. 
There  must  be  discipline,  but  without  friction. 
A  teacher  who  does  not  hold  the  attention,  and 
command  the  respect  of  the  pupils,  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  results.  The  pupil  should  be  led  to 
see  that  the  work  he  is  doing  is  not  for  pen¬ 
manship  alone.  This  training  should  teach  him 
neatness,  accuracy,  stkk-to-it-ive-ness. 

The  private  school  point  of  view 
was  dealt  with  in  a  scholarly  manner 
by  A.  G.  Skeeles,  editor  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Educator.  Mr.  Skeeles  came  to 
the  support  of  hundreds  of  shorthand 
teachers  by  advocating  that  students 
of  stenography  should  have  the  ad¬ 
vantages  accruing  from  penmanship 
practice.  To  make  the  hand  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  exacting  demands  in  re¬ 
cording  impressions;  to  develop  the 
sense  of  artistry  to  a  high  degree, 
nothing  can  be  more  effective  than  a 
course  in  writing.  Having  been  a 
teacher  of  shorthand,  the  speaker’s 
remarks  were  to  the  point. 

The  general  discussion  was  led  by 
Prof.  T.  L.  Bryant,  of  Carbondale, 
Illinois.  “Good  writing,”  said  Mr. 
Bryant,  “is  now  in  greater  demand 
than  ever  before.”  In  emphasizing 
this,  attention  was  called  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  sent  out  to  leading  business 
concerns  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  which 
this  question  was  asked:  “All  else 


being  equal,  would  a  stenographer 
who  writes  well  have  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  in  your  office 
than  one  who  writes  an  irregular, 
ragged  hand?”  Practically  all  the 
answers,  it  was  said,  were  in  the 
affirmative.  Summing  up  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  speaker  emphatically  de¬ 
clared  that  “every  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  could  profit  by  adopting  some 
standard  of  efficiency  and  holding 
every  teacher  responsible  for  its  at¬ 
tainment.” 

The  concluding  session  was  given  to 
the  subject  of  banking.  The  principal 
speaker  was  I.  J.  Klos- 
Thursday—  ter,  St.  John’s  College, 
Banking  Winfield,  Kansas.  Per¬ 
meating  his  remarks 
was  the  thought  that  the  modern 
bookkeeping  course  should  have  a 
broader  perspective  than  that  of 
merely  training  bookkeepers.  If  such  a 
course  does  not  stimulate  a  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  business  in 
general;  if  it  does  not  make  “intelli¬ 
gent  beings”;  if  the  student  is  unable 
to  cope  w'ith  the  problems  confronting 
business,  much  of  the  school’s  effort 
may  safely  be  placed  on  the  red  ink 
side  of  the  profit  and  loss  statement. 
In  other  words  if  the  “finished”  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  business  course  is  not  con¬ 
stantly  emphasized,  the  instruction  is 
narrow  and  of  no  effect.  Following 
closely  upon  this  utterance  Mr. 
Kloster  made  a  strong  plea  for  the 
teaching  of  modern  appliances  as  well 
as  modern  subjects  which  encourage 
the  larger  view.  Attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  even  in  the  small 
banks  the  adding  machine  and  posting 
machine  are  in  constant  use.  To 
modernize  the  instruction,  therefore,  is 
to  give  place  to  modern  equipment  in 
the  classroom.  The  general  discus¬ 
sion  which  followed  showed  a  lively 
interest  in  making  the  department  of 
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banking  one  of  the  most  valuable  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Mary- 

factors  in  the  present  scheme  of  com-  ville,  Missouri,  now  with  the  Public 

niercial  training.  Schools  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  E.  W.  Atkinson,  formerly  with  presided  at  this  session. 

Public  Commercial  Schools  Department 

Report  by  H.  H.  Smith 

Officers  for  1923 

President;  L.  M.  Ilazen,  Shaw  Technical  High  School,  E^t  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Vice-President:  Lena  A.  Kemp,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Peoria,  Illinois 


Secretary:  Mrs.  Modesta  M.  Barton, 

Mr.  Garbutt  occupied  the  chair 
and  opened  the  Wednesday 
meeting  by  urging  progress  in  the 
commercial  curriculum  along  the  line 
o  f  teaching 
Opportunities  and  fundamentals 
Growing  Tendencies  of  business 
in  Commercial  Edu-  organization, 
cation  banking  from 

the  banker’s 
standpoint,  etc.  "Our  problem  should 
always  be  first  a  problem  of  education, 
and,  second,  the  type  of  education 
which  will  enable  students  to  meet  the 
needs  of  business  as  we  meet  them  to¬ 
day.”  While  not  decrying  purely 
technical  subjects,  he  feels  we  must 
stress  more  the  point  of  view  of  how 
and  why  business  is  organized  and  ad¬ 
ministered.  This  requires  coopera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  colleges  to  insure 
further  progress  to  those  who  have  pur¬ 
sued  commercial  courses  in  secondary 
schools,  and  on  the  part  of  business 
men  to  state  their  needs  more  and 
more  clearly. 

He  then  introduced  Mr.  Elmer  T. 
Stevens,  of  Chas.  A.  Stevens  Brothers, 
Chicago,  who  spoke  on  "Com¬ 
mercial  Education  from  a  Business 
Man’s  Standpoint.”  He  paid  a  gener¬ 
ous  compliment  to  commercial  teach¬ 
ers  as  "torch-bearers  of  education”  and 
asked  them  to  turn  their  attentions 
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more  and  more  to  developing  honesty, 
responsibility,  and  efficiency.  He  told 
how  by  means  of  careful  checking  in 
their  concern,  and  by  offering  bonuses 
for  perfect  work  they  had  developed  a 
superior  type  of  employee  who  could 
be  transferred  to  other  departments 
without  doubt  as  to  his  being  able 
to  make  good.  Students  must  be 
taught  that  they  will  not  be  working 
for  themselves,  but  for  their  employ¬ 
ers.  Business  men  should  always 
stand  ready  to  appear  before  schools 
and  explain  how  their  organizations 
work. 

Mr.  Everett  S.  Lyon,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  spoke  on  the  same 
topic  from  the  college  man’s  point  of 
view.  He  noted  the  tendencies  as 

(1)  An  increased  amount  of  specialization  in 
the  school  teaching  business — citing  the  twelfth 
year  intensive  business  course;  continuation 
school,  evening  school,  and  cooperative  school 
business  courses. 

(2)  A  tendency  to  broaden  the  secondary 
course  of  study  introducing  more  of  the  social 
material.  This  is  being  more  and  more  demand¬ 
ed  by  business  men. 

(3)  A  tendency  to  develop  new  technical  work, 
which  has  resulted  from  the  Federal  Board's 
surveys  of  junior  and  senior  occupations.  ‘‘Its 
guidance  will  depend  largely  upon  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  who  are  in  position  to  control  and 
influence  it.” 

These  tendencies  give  teachers  an 
opportunity  to  do  a  better  job  of 
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vocational  fitting  than  heretofore;  to 
build  up  a  high  school  commercial 
course  with  a  better  type  of  social 
material  than  is  anywhere  present  in 
present-day  high  school  academic 
curricula,  because  “Business  is  the 
most  important  single  activity  to¬ 
day.” 

And,  "If  we  take  advantage  of  this 
last  opportunity,  the  further  oppor¬ 
tunity  opens  up  to  bring  into  existence 
that  kind  of  education  of  which  we 
have  always  talked  .  .  .  really 

to  lead  American  education  toward 
the  thing  which  people  began  to  talk 
about  years  ago,  ‘the  people’s  college,’ 
to  teach  people  really  how  to  live  in  the 
society  in  which  we  are  living.” 

Brief  discussion  was  indulged  in  by 
Messrs.  C.  M.  Yoder,  of  Whitewater, 
Clay  D.  Slinker,  of  Des  Moines,  Mr. 
Garbutt,  and  others.  Questions  were 
asked  concerning  the  best  methods  of 
teachers’  gaining  practical  office  ex¬ 
perience  and  as  to  the  advisability 
of  using  mechanical  bookkeeping  ma¬ 
chines  in  school.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter,  the  consensus  of  opinion  seemed 
to  be  against  the  introduction  of 
courses  requiring  such  expensive  equip¬ 
ment,  both  on  the  ground  of  lack  of 
steady  demand  for  operators  and  the 
great  ease  with  which  most  of  these 
machines  may  be  mastered. 

Mr.  William  Bachrach,  supervisor 
of  Commercial  Education,  Chicago, 
was  unfortu- 
Gommercial  Edu-  nately  suddenly 
cation  as  Organized  called  nut  '>f 
and  Administered  the  city;  but 
in  Three  Large  Mr.  F.  S.  Doak, 
Public  School  of  the  Harrison 

Systems  Technical  High 

School  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  read  his  paper  at  the  Thursday 
meeting.  It  dealt  in  detail  with  the 
development  of  commercial  education 
in  Chicago  public  schools.  Prior  to 


September,  1911,  the  work  was  en¬ 
tirely  unorganized  and  not  well 
thought  of.  At  that  time  the  two- 
year  courses  were  established — book¬ 
keeping  for  boys,  stenography  for 
girls.  The  four-year  course  organized 
at  this  time  proved  unsuccessful  be¬ 
cause  it  did  not  offer  sufficient  tech¬ 
nical  work.  In  1913  a  supervisor  was 
appointed  and  began  to  re- 
Chicago  organize  the  work.  The  en- 
'  rollments  in  these  courses 

have  increased  tremendously  since 
that  time;  the  first  two  courses  have 
been  strengthened  and  a  five-month 
postgraduate  course  has  been 
added. 

From  3,000  to  4,000  typewriters  arc 
used.  Two  repair  and  adjustment 
centers  are  maintained  in  high  schools, 
in  charge  of  expert  mechanics  who 
train  all  students  of  the  subject  to 
make  minor  adjustments,  clean,  and 
assemble  their  machines.  They  also 
keep  the  equipment  in  order. 

The  certificate  requirements  for 
commercial  teachers;  the  details  of 
courses  in  evening  schools,  and  a 
description  of  the  free  employment 
bureau  maintained  by  the  Board  of 
Education  were  most  interesting. 
Courses  are  advertised  widely  and  this 
has  been  found  to  pay. 

Mr.  Elmer  G.  Miller,  director  of 
commercial  education  in  Pittsburgh, 
described  the  organiza- 
Pittsburgh  tion  of  the  work  in  his 
city.  He  is  particu¬ 
larly  grateful  that  his  superintend¬ 
ent  is  of  a  cosmopolitan  turn  and 
that  under  his  leadership  the  high 
school  principals,  all  of  whom  are 
academically  minded,  have  been  led 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  commercial 
work.  The  services  of  his  commercial 
teachers  are  on  a  par  with  those  of 
the  academic  group. 

Certificates  are  given  for  one,  two 
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or  three  years  of  commercial  work; 
and  a  diploma  for  four  years  of  com¬ 
mercial  work. 

Commercial  teachers  are  no  longer 
called*'  commercial  teachers,”  but  are 
known  as  "high  school  teachers.” 
This  tends  to  elevate  and  standardize 
commercial  as  well  as  other  high 
school  teaching  positions.  Supervi¬ 
sion  is  never  rigid.  Team  work  counts 
more  than  anything  else.  “A  little 
wholesome  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
supervisor  in  charge  is  necessary  to 
bring  out  the  best  growth  of  the 
teacher.  A  good  plan  is  to  transfer 
teachers  who  are  slipping  to  another 
school  where  there  is  a  situation  which 
you  are  sure  this  particular  teacher 
can  handle  creditably.  A  teacher 
who  cannot  grow  by  being  shown,  will 
never  grow  by  being  told.” 

In  order  to  put  across  big  programs 
in  education  it  is  often  necessary  to 
sell  a.  new  idea  to  the  school  officials 
and  public  so  that  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  may  feel  the  pressure  and  neces¬ 
sity  of  appropriating  funds.  Round 
1  tables  help  to  develop  this  team 
work. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Holtsclaw,  supervising 
principal  of  commercial  education  at 
Detroit,  gave  a  summary 
Detroit  of  the  organization  of  his  ed¬ 
ucational  superiors  and  in¬ 
stitutions.  He  ranks  as  Supervising 
Principal  of  Commercial  Education, 
at  the  same  time  being  a  high  school 
principal.  His  cooperation  through¬ 
out  the  organization  is  of  the  best. 

The  requirements  for  commercial 
teachers,  their  salaries,  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement  were  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed. 

.Mr.  Holtsclaw  believes  in  having 
commercial  teachers  known  as  such  in 
order  that  their  great  service  to  the 
schools  and  to  the  community  may 
the  more  easily  be  discovered  and 


displayed  when  it  comes  to  securing 
appropriations  from  the  authorities. 

He  described  the  cooperative  work 
of  salesmanship  and  merchandising 
courses  carried  on  by  the  schools  and 
the  Merchants’  Bureau,  a  division  of 
the  Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Over  2,000  students  from  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  learning  “over-the- 
counter”  methods  in  this  way,  a  co¬ 
ordinator  being  employed.  The  sales 
course  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
does  not  deal  in  “over-the-counter” 
methods,  but  more  with  the  general 
phases  of  selling  and  merchandising. 
These  high  school  pupils,  however, 
cooperate  with  the  department  stores 
at  the  holiday  season  and  after  part- 
time  or  full-time  work  make  reports 
on  their  experiences.  They  are  not 
considered  as  absent  from  other 
school  courses  during  this  period;  and 
the  result  has  been  that  this  period 
furnishes  enough  live  material  to  carry 
them  through  most  of  the  remainder 
of  the  year  (seniors)  and  helps  vital¬ 
ize  all  their  other  high  school  work. 

In  discussing  the  question,  Mr.  Gar- 
butt  pointed  out  that  he  had  offered 
salesmanship  hoping  to  attract  sales 
girls  from  department  stores  to  eve¬ 
ning  school  in  Cincinnati;  but 
it  had  worked  out  in  such  a  way 
that  most  of  the  students  were  men 
and  boys  in  business  who  were  usu¬ 
ally  in  sales  work  and  anxious  to  im¬ 
prove  their  condition.  The  courses 
had  been  most  popular,  but  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  unexpected  way. 

Many  questions  were  asked  of  the 
various  speakers  by  teachers 
present. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  nom¬ 
inated  and  elected  were:  Mr.  L.  M. 
Hazen,  Shaw  Technical  High  School, 
East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  President,  and 
Mrs.  Modesta  Barton,  West  High 
School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Secretary. 
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Mr.  Frank  J.  Kirker,  director  of 
commercial  education,  in  the  Junior 
College  of  Kan- 
The  Growing  Need  sas  City,  Mo., 
for  Better  Trained  spoke  interest- 
Teachers  of  ingly,  at  Fri- 

Commercial  Sub-  day’s  meeting, 
jects,  and  How  We  of  the  difficul- 
Are  Meeting  It  ties  he  has  met 
in  securing 
properly  trained  commercial  teachers. 
He  feels  that  one  of  the  great  difficul¬ 
ties  is  that  teachers  to-day  are  tak¬ 
ing  entirely  too  much  “accounting” 
and  too  little  “bookkeeping”;  that 
tliey  are  teaching  in  the  same  way 
and  missing  the  mark  in  failing  to  give 
tlie  secondary  student  what  he  must 
have  if  he  is  to  succeed.  Both  in 
language  and  in  subject  matter  it  is 
necessary  to  get  upon  the  plane  of 
the  child. 

lie  read  an  enlightening  letter  from 
the  dean  of  a  great  university,  giving 
the  typical  point  of  view  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  man  on  this  need  for  better 
commercial  teachers.  Summed  up, 
the  writer  felt  it  was  all  a  matter  of 
supply  and  demand  and  that,  in  time, 
through  increase  of  commercial  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries,  the  demand  would  be 
met.  The  only  concrete  suggestion 
this  official  tnade  in  the  way  of  the 
universities  adapting  their  work  to 
help  meet  the  demand  was  that  “such 
teachers  should  have  a  broad  general 
knowledge  of  the  field  and  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  economics.”  In  slu)rt,  this 
particular  representative  of  higher 
education  failed  to  grasp  the  great 
problem  confronting  education — failed 
even  to  recognize  the  rare  opportunity 
which  continues  to  beckon  colleges  and 
universities. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Yoder,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Commercial  Teacher 
Training,  State  Normal  School,  White- 
water,  Wisconsin,  traced  the  develop¬ 


ment  of  commercial  education  in  his 
state  from  1900,  when  commercial  de¬ 
partments  in  high  schools  were  first 
established,  to  the  present.  The  pres¬ 
ent  turnover  of  teachers  demands 
from  80  to  100  teachers  a  year.  This 
demand  Whitewater  supplies  through 
a  three-year  commercial  training  be¬ 
yond  the  high  school,  with  imminent 
prospects  of  increasing  this  to  a  full 
four  years. 

He  advocated  a  general  education 
plan  of  six  years  of  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion,  three  years  of  junior  high  school 
prevocational  work,  and  three  years  of 
high  school.  The  senior  year  of  high 
school  might  be  vocational;  but  he 
feels  real  vocational  training  should 
not  commence  before  the  junior  col¬ 
lege. 

He  believes  that  “the  colleges  of 
liberal  arts  will  soon  have  to  prove 
their  value  to  society  by  showing  to¬ 
ward  w’hat  goal  their  students  are  aim¬ 
ing.”  The  tremendous  expense  of  ed¬ 
ucation  and  the  lack  of  public  funds 
will  demand  this  ultimately. 

Whitewater  provides  one  year  of 
supervised  teaching  practice  in  model 
classes  for  teachers  in  training.  The 
contemplated  four-year  course  will  re¬ 
quire  twelve  weeks  of  business  experi¬ 
ence  to  be  secured  in  the  summer  va¬ 
cations  and  outside  of  school  hours. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Atkinson,  head  of  the 
department  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  State  Teachers’  College,  Mary¬ 
ville,  Missouri,  treated  this  topic 
from  the  four-fold  angle  of  technical 
training,  cultural  training,  pedagog 
ical  training,  practical  training. 

Technical  training  in  all  commercial 
subjects  provides  the  commercial 
teacher  with  a  knowledge  of  the  trend 
of  his  branch  of  education. 

The  cultural  training  is  necessary  as 
a  background. 

Pedagogical  training  is  notoriously 
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ihe  need  of  the  commercial  teacher  of 
the  recent  past  and,  perhaps,  of  the 
present. 

Practical  training  is  necessary  in 
order  that  "teachers  should  be  able  to 
do  the  things  they  try  to  teach  pupils 
a  little  better  than  they  expect  the 
children  to  do  them.” 

The  State  Teachers’  College  at 
Maryville  gives  full  credit  for  work 
done  in  good  public  and  private  schools. 
It  even  gives  credit  for  penmanship 
under  certain  circumstances  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  its  four-year  college  course. 
Mr.  .^tkinson  supported  the  idea  of 


commercial  teachers  securing  college 
degrees  as  being  justified  by  the  law  of 
averages. 

Maryville  presents  its  technical 
work  in  the  first  two  years  of  its  four- 
year  course  in  order  that  the  methods 
courses  may  be  based  on  definite  sub¬ 
ject  matter  functioning  in  the  teachers’ 
later  experience. 

Mr.  Garbutt  and  his  co-workers 
deserve  every  credit  for  the  splendid 
program  of  this  section.  Every  paper 
was  carefully  prepared  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  indicated  keen  interest  on  the 
part  of  those  present. 


Private  Commercial  Schools  Department 

Re|x>rt  by  Charles  L.  Sweni 


Officers  for  1923 

President:  \V.  N.  Wat.son,  Lincoln  Business  College,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Vice-President:  M.  F.  Denise,  McLachlan  Business  University,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan 

Secretary:  \V.  M.  Bryant,  Xebra.ska  School  of  Business,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


1YT  R-  A.  F.  GATES,  of  Waterloo 
Business  College,  presided, 
the  meeting  was  opened  by 
the  greetings  of  the  president,  who 
then  called  upon 
Wednesday  a  number  of  rep- 

Session  resentatives  of 

commercial 
schools  for  an  expression  as  to  con¬ 
dition  of  business  with  them  during 
the  past  year.  It  was  gratifying  to 
note  that  business  had  about  returned 
to  normal  or  better. 

“The  Future  of  the  Private  Business 
School  and  Its  Relation  to  Other 
l.ducational  Institutions,”  was  the 
subject  of  an  address  by  Mr.  F.  B. 
•Moore,  president  of  Rider  College, 

!  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Moore 
criticised  the  “Vocational  Craze  which 


is  sweeping  the  country  in  our  public 
schools  system.”  “Vocational  Train¬ 
ing,”  he  said,  is  “the  development 
of  manual  skill,  dexterity  of  the  hands, 
muscles,  and  body,  which  enables 
one  to  do  quickly  and  well  those  things 
which  can  be  developed  from  practice 
and  without  great  exertion  of  mental 
energy,”  whereas,  “Education  is  the 
development  of  powers  or  capabilities 
of  the  mind  through  special  processes 
of  business  training.”  Mr.  Moore 
would  concentrate  more  on  grounding 
the  students  in  fundamentals.  “The 
minds  of  many  educators  are  so 
centered  upon  the  vocational  type 
of  training  that  they  nev’er  seem  to 
stop  to  think  whether  or  not  it  is 
important  for  these  children  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  good  foundation  in  the  rudi- 
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inents  of  a  grammar  school  education. 
How  they  expect  them  to  fill  posi¬ 
tions,  even  of  a  meager  character, 
without  a  foundation,  they  don’t 
seem  to  take  time  to  explain.  .  .  . 

I  am  of  the  belief  that  there  never 
was  a  greater  mistake  made  than  the 
attempt  to  teach  commercial  or  voca¬ 
tional  subjects  to  any  student  until 
he  has  acquired  the  rudiments  of  a 
grammar  school  training,  together 
with  at  least  two  years  of  high  school 
work,  and  has  become  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age.”  Mr.  Moore  believes 
that  the  business  of  the  high  school 
is  to  lay  a  firm  general  foundation, 
and  that  the  future  of  the  private 
commercial  school  lies  in  supplement¬ 
ing  and  building  upon  that  training. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Harmon,  of  Bowling 
Green  Business  University,  spoke 
on  “Accreditment  in  Actual  Opera¬ 
tion”  as  practiced  by  his  institution. 
Mr.  Harmon  pointed  out  that  when 
the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  passed 
the  law  requiring  a  survey  of  the 
public  school  system,  the  distinction 
of  serving  at  the  head  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  appointed  for  this  purpose  fell 
to  a  member  of  the  Bowling  Green 
University,  who  for  two  years  sat 
at  its  head,  virtually  rewTiting  the 
public  school  system  of  Kentucky. 
Later,  “when  the  question  of  accredit- 
ment  arose,  the  University  was  prompt 
in  making  clear  its  requirements. 
These,  briefly  stated,  are:  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  printed  content  of  the 
courses  of  study;  information  relative 
to  the  campus  and  the  equipment  to 
handle  the  students;  a  survey  of  the 
faculty  by  the  University;  engaging 
of  additional  teachers  holding  degrees; 
segregation  of  certain  of  the  college 
work;  definite  entrance  require'ments 
of  fifteen  units  of  high  school  work; 
and  a  limit  of  w'ork  to  be  done  by 
teacher  and  pupil  alike.”  Mr.  Har¬ 


mon  believes  the  advantages  of  ac- 
creditment  are  far-reaching.  "Stu¬ 
dents  of  Bowling  Green  University,” 
he  said,  “enter  the  University  of 
Kentucky  not  only  with  entrance 
credit,  but  with  advanced  standing, 
allowing  two  years’  credit.” 

“Opportunity  of  the  Commercial 
Teacher  in  Agricultural  Economics,” 
was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr. 
John  S.  Donald,  department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Donald  modestly  disclaimed  any 
puri>ose  to  tell  his  auditors  how  they 
should  teach,  but  in  an  interesting 
and  striking  fashion  he  pointed  out 
the  advance  in  agricultural  develoj)- 
ment  in  this  country,  the  business 
pertaining  thereto,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  the  duty  of  the  commercial 
teacher  to  give  serious  thought  to  the 
problem  presented.  “The  field  for 
the  business  educator  in  agriculture 
lies  in  two  directions — records  and 
accounting  for  production,  and  for 
marketing  or  distribution.  .  .  . 

To-day  the  farm  owner  and  operator 
is  not  only  a  capitalist  but  he  is  a 
manufacturer,  and  his  individual  busi¬ 
ness  involves  all  the  problems  of 
labor  and  capital,  of  transportation 
and  of  marketing.” 

Mr.  Harry  C.  Spillman,  of  the 
Remington  Typewriter  Company,  pro¬ 
vided  the  session  with  an  eloquent 
hypothesis,  “If  I  were  a  Business 
College  Proprietor.” 

The  second  session  held  Thursday 
afternoon,  was  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  salesmanship.  The 
Thursday—  principal  part  of  the 
Salesmanship  program  consisted  of 
the  recitation  of  a 
model  class  in  “How  to  Teach  Sales¬ 
manship,”  the  teacher  of  this  class 
being  Mr.  J.  S.  Knox,  of  the  Knox 
School  of  Salesmanship,  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Knox’s  address  was  an  enthusi- 
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astic  and  meaty  talk  on  the  advantage 
of  teaching  commercial  students  not 
only  how  to  sell  the  products  they 
make,  but  their  own  product — them¬ 
selves.  He  stated  that  more  than  one 
thousand  students  are  driven  out  of 
the  schools  each  year  because  the 
schools  do  not  build  up  self-interest. 
The  discussion  was  developed  and 
added  to  by  the  following  speeches: 

R.  P.  Barnes,  Barnes  Commercial  School. 
Denver,  Colorado,  “How  Teachers  May  be 
Salesmen  of  the  Subject  They  Teach." 

EuRene  .\nderson,  Georgia-.Mabama  Business 
ColleRe,  Macon,  Georgia,  “How  Teachers  May 
I)e -Salesmen  of  the  Other  Teachers  in  the  School.” 

S.  E.  Hedges,  “How  Old  Students  May  be 
Kept  as  Salesmen  of  the  School.” 

-Mrs.  Walter  Lee  Lednum,  of  the  Durham 
Business  School,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  “How 
Citizens  of  the  Community  may  be  Developed 
into  Salesmen  of  the  School.” 

A.  F.  Tull,  of  the  Detroit  Business  Insti¬ 
tute,  Detroit,  Michigan,  “Selling  Education  in 
(iencral  and  Business  Education  and  our  School 
in  particular.” 

The  general  discussion  was  opened 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Fish,  of  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Business  College,  Chicago. 

■Altogether,  the  meeting  and  the 
form  it  took  was  decidedly  pro¬ 
ductive  of  ideas  and  of  suggestions. 
The  final  meeting  was  given  over 
to  a  discussion  on  graduation 
Friday  requirements,  conducted  by 
Session  Miss  Mary  S.  Horner,  of 
Waterloo  Business  College, 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  based  upon  a  survey 
of  fifty  schools — ten  in  the  East,  ten 
in  the  extreme  West,  ten  in  the  North 
Central,  ten  in  the  South  Central 
States,  and  ten  in  Canada — showing 
the  courses  offered  and  the  subjects 
included  in  each  course. 

.Miss  Helen  W.  Evans,  head  of  the 
•Advanced  Department  of  Gregg 
School,  Chicago,  outlined  the  work  re¬ 
quired  for  graduation  in  shorthand 
in  that  school.  To  secure  the 
stenographic  diploma,  a  student 


must  pass  tests  on  letters  and 
solid  matter  at  100  words  a  min¬ 
ute.  Three  letters  are  given,  averag¬ 
ing  200  words  each,  and  500  words  of 
solid  matter.  The  transcribing  time 
allowed  for  the  letters  is  55  minutes, 
with  45  minutes  for 
Graduation  the  solid  matter.  In 
Requirements  order  to  qualify  for 
in  Shorthand  the  Secretarial  Di¬ 
ploma,  the  student 
must  pass  a  test  at  125  words  a  minute 
solid  matter,  in  addition  to  meeting  the 
other  requirements  of  the  course.  A 
transcribing  time  of  45  minutes  is 
allowed  for  this  test.  .A  diploma  from 
the  Reporting  Department  is  awarded 
when  the  student  qualifies  on  tests 
of  150  words  a  minute  solid  matter 
and  200  words  a  minute  testimony. 
Forty-five  minutes  is  allowed  for 
transcribing  the  solid  matter  and  60 
minutes  for  the  testimony.  Tests 
are  given  every  Thursday,  and  al¬ 
though  a  student  is  required  to  pass 
a  given  test  only  once  to  qualify  for 
the  diploma,  he  must  have  handed  in 
all  the  work  for  the  entire  week  before 
credit  is  given  for  the  test. 

The  tests  are  selected  from  the 
Congressional  Record  or  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Commerce  magazine,  or 
similar  works,  and  the  dictation  is 
uniform  on  the  day  of  the  test,  al¬ 
though  during  the  week  it  is  given  at 
varying  rates  of  speed. 

Miss  Evans  described  in  detail  the 
manner  of  marking  the  tests.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed,  she  strongly 
advocated  supervised  practice,  w'ith 
less  home  work. 

Miss  Evans  also  asked  what  the 
teachers  thought  of  certificates  and 
medals  for  the  shorthand  student  as  a 
means  of  stimulating  and  holding  in¬ 
terest  until  the  course  is  completed. 
The  sentiment  was  unanimous  for  the 
medals,  {Continued  on  Page  223) 
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Anne  Lee,  Peacemaker 

By  Helen  Moriarty 

(Continued  from  January 

Shorty  Reams  soon  realized  this 
and  acknowledged  the  fact  to  Gerald 
McCort.  "She  says  the  girls  are 
discontented,  crabby  about  their 
work  and  always  talking*^®®  about 
leaving.  She’s  frank  to  admit  she 
can’t  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter,’’ 
he  explained  to  the  Secretary. 

"Nothing  tangible,  eh?  No  dis¬ 
satisfaction*”®  about  salaries?’’ 

"No.  They  know  they’re  well  paid; 
but  there  seems  to  be  continual  bicker¬ 
ing  about  something.  And  the  work 
suffers.’’ 

"And  yet  there  never*^®®  used  to  be 
any  trouble  when  Anne  Lee  was  here,’’ 
remarked  McCort.  "She  used  to  say 
we  had  the  best  bunch  of  girls  in 
town — *”®  capable  and  good-tempered, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.’’ 

Reams  nodded.  "I  know.  But  she 
must  have  had  some  kind  of  a  method 
for**®®  keeping  them  good-tempered. 
Of  course,”  he  added  honestly,  "in  a 
big  office  like  this  there’s  always 
bound  to  be  some  friction.  Maybe 
it’s  only***®  a  passing  phase,  due  to 
the  hot  weather  or  something.  But 
just  now  things  are  sizzling  like  sau¬ 
sages  in  December.” 

McCort’s  face  took  on  its**®®  old 
vexed  frown.  "The  first  thing  you 
know  there’ll  be  a  flare-up,  some  one 
will  go  to  the  Chief,  and  then  won’t 
the  roof  come****  off  when  he  finds  out 
about  Anne  Lee!” 


back  that  he  can’t  see  any  one.  When 
he  begins  to  look  around  and  take 
notice,”  his  lips  twisted  into  a  wry 
smile,  "w’ell*®®®  you  know  D.  A.  your¬ 
self  when  he  gets  into  a  rage.” 

"Wow!”  said  Shorty  under  his 
breath.  "Er — when  do  you  look  for 
the  explosion?***®  I’ll  try  and  make 
for  cover.” 

"Oh,  I’m  the  one  that’ll  catch  it,” 
gloomily;  and  Reams  suddenly  felt 
sorry  for  McCort.  But  he  steeled 
his*®®®  heart.  After  all  the  Secretary 
was  only  reaping  w'hat  he  had  sow'ed 
by  his  own  selfishness  and  indifference. 
His  salary  had  advanced,  you  may 
be*®*®  sure;  but  the  one  who  taught 
him  the  work  and  started  him  on  the 
road  to  success,  she  could  drudge  along 
forever  and  a  day*®®®  at  the  same  mis¬ 
erable  W’age  and  he  never  gave  it  a 
thought.  And  he  was  a  good  fellow 
at  that.  Shorty  conceded  remorsefully. 
He  liked*®*®  old  Gerry.  Perhaps  it  was 
only  thoughtlessness,  but — 

"He’ll  have  to  know'  it  in  two  weeks 
when  the  directors  meet,”  McCort 
said  from  the  depths*'®®  of  his  mourn¬ 
ful  meditations.  "He  had  a  young 
chap  he  wanted  to  put  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  about  six  months  ago  and  I  told 
him  I*'*®  didn’t  need  anybody  else  as 
long  as  I  had  Anne.  So  I’ll  have  to 
explain  you.  Shorty;  and  then — ” 

"I’d  break  it  to  him  before*'®®  if  I 
were  you,”  advised  Shorty.  "I’ve 
seen  him  every  day,  and  he  says 
‘Hello,  Shorty,’  just  as  if  I’d  never 
been  away.  But,  as*'*®  you  say,  when 
he  comes  out  of  his  trance — ” 


"What  do  you  mean — finds  out 
about  her?  Doesn’t  he  know  she’s 
gone?” 

"Not  yet,”  admitted  the**®®  Secre¬ 
tary,  looking  excessively  worried. 
"You  see  he’s  been  away  for  two 
months,  and  he’s  always  so  busy  for 
a  week  or  ten  days  after  he***®  gets 


"I’ll  get  at  him  the  day  before  the 
directors’  meeting.  That  gives  me  a 
brief  respite.**®®  Meanwhile,  Shorty, 
for  heaven’s  sake,  tell  Miss  Hemsteger 
to  ease  things  along.”  He  looked  im¬ 
ploringly  at  his  assistant. 

"I  W'lll,”  was  the  sober  response. 
"I’m***®  just  as  much  afraid  of  cyclones 
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as  you  are.”  And  he  sought  his  own 
desk,  chuckling  inwardly.  The  situa¬ 
tion  was  full  of  dramatic  possibilities, 
and“*®  Shorty  inherited  a  racial  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  excitement  of  a  good  row. 

Next  to  his  wife  and  daughters 
D.  A.  Grant  loved  the  Grant  By- 
Products“^‘  Company.  He  had  organ¬ 
ized  it  himself  and  worked  night 
and  day  to  put  it  on  its  feet.  His 
pride  in  its  growth  and  expansion 
was*^®®  second  only  to  his  supreme 
satisfaction  with  the  group  he  had 
gathered  around  him,  his  associates 
in  the  company  and  those,  who,  under 
his  own^“®  eye,  had  risen  to  places  of 
responsibility.  Though  the  most  gen¬ 
erous-minded  man  in  the  world  he 
harbored  the  secret  conviction  that 
his  own  judgment^®®®  was  infallible 
and  that  to  this  was  due  a  large  portion 
of  his  success.  He  had  studied  his 
men,  and  noted  unusual  keenness 
here,  executive"®*  ability  there,  and 
had  acted  accordingly.  He  had  been 
successful,  but  his  employes  had 
shared  in  his  success.  This  was 
another  thing  on  which  he"®®  prided 
himself;  and  it  pleased  him  to  regard 
himself  secretly  as  rather  a  benevolent 
person,  all  told,  a  man  who,  while  he 
made  money  himself"**  did  not  fail 
in  justice  to  see  that  every  one  in  his 
employ  received  a  living  wage,  and 
more  even — was  well  paid  for  his"*® 
services  to  the  company.  He  gloried 
in  the  company’s  record,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  satisfaction  of  his  workmen  as 
well  as  in  the  pleasant  atmosphere"®* 
of  the  big,  hive-like  office.  "Just  like 
one  big  family,”  he  was  wont  to  re¬ 
mark  jubilantly  to  Anne  Lee,  his 
special  favorite,  who  readily**®®  agreed 
with  him.  Summed  up,  D.  A.  Grant 
was  positive  that  in  the  whole  city 
there  was  no  such  prosperous,  equi¬ 
table,  well-conducted  company;  no**** 
such  body  of  efficient,  well-paid,  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  workmen;  no  such  ex¬ 
cellent,  happy  corps  of  office  employes. 
And  as  for  those  splendid  fellows  who 
helped***®  in  the  conduct  of  the  busi¬ 
ness — straight  as  a  string,  they  were, 
every  one  of  them! 


There  are  other  things  in  life  that 
refuse  to**®*  run  smoothly  as  well  as 
the  much  quoted  course  of  true  love, 
and  this  was  a  discovery  which  was 
coming  to  D.  A.  Grant,  secure"®®  and 
pridefuLin  his  belief  in  himself  and 
his  beloved  company.  About  four 
o’clock  one  day  he  finished  a  long 
period  of  dictation  and  settled"** 
down  in  his  chair  with  the  satisfied 
feeling  that  now  all  that  delayed 
business  was  disposed  of  and  he  could 
relax  a  little.  There  were"*®  several 
other  matters  he  wanted  to  look  into, 
but  he  found  himself  curiously  nervous 
and  unsettled. 

“Believe  I’ll  have  a  look  around  the 
office,”  he"®*  thought,  brightening. 
“Haven’t  really  seen  the  bunch  since 
I  got  back.”  And,  pleasantly  an- 
ticipative,  he  strolled  out  leisurely 
into  the  main  office  where  the  merry*®®® 
click  of  the  typewriter  ‘  greeted  him 
like  a  broadside.  At  least  it  sounded 
merry  to  him  at  first,  but  by  the  time 
he  had  circled*®**  half  the  room  he  was 
not  so  enamored  of  the  quality  of  the 
unceasing  sound.  Time  was  when 
every  one  stopped  at  the  Chief’s  ap¬ 
proach,*®*®  smiled  brightly  and  re¬ 
sponded  with  animation  to  his  casual 
remarks.  Sometimes  the  men  flocked 
around  him  and  offered  comment  on 
different  phases  of  the  work*®®*  or 
questions  of  the  day.  He  always  en¬ 
joyed  his  rare  visits  to  the  main  office, 
and  returned  to  his  own  sanctum 
pluming  himself  anew  on**®®  his  ad¬ 
mirable  plant.  But  to-day  they  all 
appeared  to  be  so  busy.  His  first 
confident  rush  of  approval  at  this 
evidence  of  industry  lessened  a**** 
trifle  when  he  perceived  that  no  one 
paid  any  attention  to  him. 

“Busy  to-day.  Miss  Levitt?”  he 
asked,  pausing  at  one  cubicle. 

“Rushed  to  death,*®*®  Mr.  Grant!” 
was  the  unexpected  reply,  thrown  up 
at  him  with  a  brief,  perfunctory  smile. 

Quite  abashed  he  walked  on,  only 
to  find  the  same**®*  condition  all  along 
the  line,  everybody  digging  away  at 
desk  and  typewriter  as  though  his 
life  depended  upon  it.  He  looked 
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around,  vaguely  disquieted  and^*®®  dis¬ 
appointed,  but  unwilling  to  admit 
it  even  to  himself.  It  was  such  a 
ridiculous  thing  to  resent,  this  steady 
application  to  work,  and  yet  the^®*® 
resentment  persisted  and  resolved 
itself  into  a  distinct  pique.  They 
could  at  least  stop  long  enough  to  say 
how-do-you-do,  couldn’t  they?  It®*®® 
was  dashed  funny,  this  all-of-a-sudden 
rush — that’s  all  he  had  to  say. 

Outside  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
he  paused  at  the®®^®  sound  of  McCort’s 
voice  evidently  in  the  full  flow  of 
dictation.  The  Chief  frowned. 

“I  see  you’re  busy,  too,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cort,”  he  said,  and  something®®®®  in 
the  terse  remark  caused  the  Secretary’s 
nerves  to  jump. 

“A — a  little,”  was  the  nervous  re¬ 
sponse.  “Do  you  want  me,  Mr. 
Grant?” 

“No,  no,®®*^  go  on!”  waving  his 
hand  impatiently,  and  D.  A.  walked 
off,  completely  disgruntled.  In  the 
back  of  his  mind  there  was  a  question 
forming  that®*®®  refused  to  detach 
itself  from  his  subconsciousness.  It 
annoyed  him  as  he  left  the  office. 
There  was  something  he  wanted  to 
ask,  and  it  probably®”®  would  have 
come  to  him  after  a  few  minutes’  chat 
with  some  one,  but  of  course  if  they 
were  all  so  confounded  busy — 

“I’m  tired,”®®*®  he  told  himself, 
resolutely  shaking  off  the  odd  feeling 
of  disappointment.  “Guess  I’ll  go 
home  and  take  Mother  for  a  ride.” 

Mrs.  Grant  was  willing,®®*®  and 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  later 
they  were  spinning  along  the  Dublin 
pike. 

“Oh,  look,  D.  A.  I”  said  his  wife  sud¬ 
denly.  “That  quaint  little®®®*  house 
has  been  turned  into  a  tea  shop.  Let’s 
go  in  and  get  something  to  eat.” 

A  few  moments  later  they  were 
entering  a  wide,®®’®  low  room,  cool  and 
simply  furnished,  with  tea  tables  here 
and  there  and  a  pleasant  breeze 
blowing  through  the  chintz  curtains. 

“It’s  lovely  here,  isn’t®*®*  it?”  Mrs. 
Grant  said,  as  they  seated  themselves 
and  looked  around  for  a  waitress. 


Then  they  both  stared  unbelievingly 
at  the  young  woman  who  ap¬ 
proached®**®  them  smilingly. 

“Why,  Anne  Lee!”  they  cried 
simultaneously. 

There!  Like  magic  D.  A.  knew 
what  he  had  wanted  at  the  office! 
It  was  Anne  Lee,®*®*  to  ask  her  the 
wherefore  of  all  this  unaccustomed 
rush. 

“You’re  just  the  one  I  want  to  see,” 
he  stated  genially.  “Having  a  day 
off,®*’®  or  is  this  your  vacation?  Sit 
down,”  as  Mrs.  Grant  pulled  out  a 
chair  at  her  side.  She  and  Anne  had 
always  been  great  friends.®*®* 

Anne  Lee,  who  had  flushed  up  and 
then  paled  a  trifle,  now  looked  un- 
comprehendingly  at  her  former  em¬ 
ployer. 

‘^Why,  didn’t  you  know?”  she 
asked  slowly.®**®  “This  is  my  tea 
room.”  The  surprise  in  their  faces 
told  Anne  something,  and  she  began 
to  take  a  certain  malicious  pleasure 
in  what  was®*®*  to  come.  “I  started 
this  shortly  after  I  left  the  office.” 

In  a  complete  daze  the  Chief  re¬ 
peated  her  last  words,  “Left  the  of¬ 
fice?”  while®**®  Mrs.  Grant  looked 
from  one  to  another  in  troubled  be¬ 
wilderment. 

The  ensuing  moments  were  among 
the  bitterest  and  most  mortifying  the- 
head  of  the  Grant®**®  By-rroducts 
Company  had  ever  experienced. 

“I  don’t  blame  you  a  bit!”  were  the 
words  that  comforted  Anne  Lee 
strangely,  and  took  some  of  the 
sting®**®  out  of  the  unhappy  occur¬ 
rence.  Some,  but  not  all.  “You 
should  have  come  to  me  long  ago,” 
he  added. 

“I  thought  you  knew  what  I®*®®  was 
getting,”  stiffly.  “The  men  were 
raised  according  to  seniority,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  but  I — ” 

The  Chief  looked  pained  and  mis¬ 
erable.  “I  should  have  known — I®*’® 
should  have  looked  after  your  interests 
better  than  that,  Anne  Lee.  I — -I’m 
just  ashamed.  But  the  fact  is,  since 
McCort’s  been  Secretary  he’s  had®®*® 
charge  of  all  that,  you  know.” 
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“I  know.”  And  Anne  Lee’s  charm¬ 
ing  face  hardened  perceptibly.  ‘‘Well, 
it’s  all  right  as  far  as  I’m  concerned, 
Mr.'’“‘  Grant.  I  dare  say  I  would 
have  stayed  on  half  killing  myself 
with  work  that  it  takes  three  people 
to  do  now.  As  it  is*“®  I  am  doing 
well  with  my  new  venture  and  have  a 
little  time  to  myself  besides.”  She 
could  not  resist  saying  it. 

‘‘You  wouldn’t  come®®^‘  back,  I 
suppose?  Well,”  as  she  shook  her 
head  decidedly,  ‘‘I  don’t  know  as  I 
blame  her  very  much,  do  you,  Mother? 
To  think  that®**®  Anne  Lee,  of  all 
l)eople,  should  have  been  treated  that 
way  in  my  office!”  He  got  up  heavily. 
“What?  Oh,  something  to  eat?  Well, 
seeing®*®*  as  it’s  you,  Anne — ”  He 
tried  to  smile  in  the  old  way,  but  it 
was  a  distinct  failure.  He  was 
wounded  in  his  tenderest  feelings,***® 
that  of  his  pride  in  the  impeccability 
of  his  office.  That  such  a  hideous 
mistake — to  call  it  no  worse — should 
have  been  made,  was**®*  bad  enough — 
but  to  think  that  it  was  Anne  Lee  who 
was  the  sufferer — Anne  Lee,  about 
whom  the  office  revolved,  on  whom 
everybody  depended,*®®®  who  was 
never  too  busy  or  too  tired  or  too 
much  hurried  with  her  own  work  to 
lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  other 
peoples’  troubles*®**  or  a  helping  hand 
in  an  emergency — Anne  Lee,  who  was 
— who  was — Well,  she  was  just  Anne 
Lee,  the  backbone  of  the  Grant  By- 
Products*®*®  Company  office  force,  a 
fixture,  a  Necessity,  by  Jupiter!  But 
she  was  gone! 

A  peculiar  gone  feeling  settled  inside 
of  D.  A.  Grant  despite  the  tea*®®*  and 
crumpets  which  he  had  imbibed  with¬ 
out  tasting,  and  he  arose  again  rather 
abruptly.  A  sudden  memory  had 
come  to  him  of  the  busy  main**®® 
office,  the  studiously  lowered  eyes,  the 
abstracted  glances.  They  were  sore 
at  him  about  Anne  Lee,  of  course! 
They  thought  he  had  deliberately 
treated  her*®**  like  that!  His  florid 
face  took  on  an  additional  color  and  the 
frown  that  presaged  a  storm  settled  on 
his  brow  in  black  impregnability. 


‘‘I***®  felt  sorry  for  him,”  Anne  said 
that  night  to  two  people  who  had  come 
out  to  the  tea  house  to  dine  with  her. 
‘‘After  all**®*  it  wasn’t  his  fault, 
Shorty.” 

‘‘I  told  you  it  wasn’t.  I  know  the 
old  boy  too  well.  He  fancies  himself, 
if  nothing  else,  in  the  **®®  role  of  the 
Kind  Employer.” 

‘‘And  Mr.  McCort  is  very  nice,  too. 

I  like  him,”  Eugenia  put  in,  with  a 
timid  glance  at  Anne  Lee.*®** 

‘‘Another  Kind  Employer,  eh?” 
sarcastically. 

‘‘No.  But  really,  he  misses  you  so. 
There’s  hardly  a  day  but  he  says 
something,  doesn’t  he.  Shorty?  And 
if***®  things  were  fixed  up —  The 
office  does  need  you,  Anne,”  she 
wound  up  lamely  but  convincingly. 
‘‘Shorty,  why  don’t  you  say  some¬ 
thing?  Don’t  you  want**®*  her  to 
come  back?” 

Shorty’s  frank  eyes  wore  a  troubled 
look.  ‘‘Of  course  I  do,”  he  said 
heartily.  ‘‘That  is,”  smiling  rather 
soberly  at  Anne*®®®  Lee,  ‘‘I  want  you 
to  do  what  is  best  for  yourself.  The 
point  is,  do  you  like  this  sort  of  thing 
better?” 

Anne  glanced  around*®**  the  pretty 
room  with  its  cozy  tables  and  im¬ 
palpable  look  of  prosperity,  and  her 
eyes  clouded  doubtfully. 

‘‘I  don’t  know,”  she  admitted  can¬ 
didly,  and  Shorty’s*®*®  face  fell.  ‘‘I 
hated  it  at  first;  and  I  missed  the 
office  terribly — I  still  miss  it.  But  I 
think  I’ve  grown  to  like  this.”*®®*  She 
stopped  and  shrugged  her  shoulders 
rather  impatiently.  ‘‘Maybe  though, 
if  they  come  after  me,  and  make  the 
offer  attractive  enough — ” 

‘‘They’ll  come  all  right,”**®®  said 
Reams,  who  was  watching  the  girl 
hungrily.  ‘‘And  you’ll  go  too,  he  was 
thinking  sadly,  ‘‘when  McCort  gets 
in  his  plea.”  Quite  suddenly  the**** 
flavor  left  his  food  and  he  regarded 
distastefully  the  second  helping  of 
escalloped  potatoes  of  which  he  was  so 
fond.  He  had  not  expected  Anne***® 
to  say  that.  At  least  he  told  himself 
he  hadn’t.  He  wanted  her  to  be 
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righted,  of  course,  and  he  wanted 
McCort  to  eat  humble*^’*  pie  and  beg 
her  to  go  back.  But  he  didn’t  want 
her  to  go.  What  he  wanted  her  to  do 
above  all  things  was^  to®*®“  refuse, 
coldly,  politely,  but  with  unalterable 
hrmness.  Who  was  Gerald  McCort, 
anyhow,  that  a  girl  like  Anne  Lee 
should  be  at  his  beck  and  call****  for¬ 
ever?  But  he  didn’t  blame  Anne, 
was  the  loyal  addendum.  •  Gerald 
had  a  way  with  him — people  were  al¬ 
ways  falling  for  him.  He,  Shorty, 
liked***®  him  himself.  He  couldn’t 
blame  a  girl.  He  drew  a'deep  breath 
and  looked  up  to  smile  *  bravely  at 
Anne  Lee  over  an  old  hope**^*  that  was 
now  buried  anew.  (6280) 

(To  be  concluded  next  month) 

Our  One-Sided  Education 

By  William  Brady,  M.  D. 

South  America  is  advancing  rapidly, 
so  rapidly  that  we  should  be  interested 
in  her  progress.  For  instance,  here  is 
a  little  item  which  ought  to**  jolt  some 
of  our  public  school  authorities 

“prize  for  ambidexterity 

“The  Association  Escuela  de  Med- 
icina  of  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  has 
offered  a  prize  of  $100*®  for  the  teacher 
who  can  present  at  a  public  meeting. 
May  5,  1920,  the  largest  number  of 
scholars  trained  to  use  both^*  hands 
for  the  ordinary  demands  of  life  and 
especially  for  handwriting.  Competi¬ 
tion  is  restricted  to  teachers  of  the 
Province  of  Guayas.’’ 

Contrast  that  progressive  spirit*®® 
with  the  solid  ivory  custom  followed 
in  North  American  schools,  whereby 
any  tendency  of  the  child  to  make 
skilled  use  of  the  left  hand  is***  frowned 
down  by  the  teacher  as  something 
freakish  or  abnormal. 

Some  of  the  most  resourceful,  most 
cultured  and  altogether  delightful  peo¬ 
ple  I  have  ever  known**®  were  ambi¬ 
dextrous  for  writing,  as  well  as  for 
piano  playing.  Curious  how  the  music 
teacher  expects  to  develop  some  little 


skill  in  the  use  of***  the  left  hand, 
the  typewriter  requires  such  skill,  yet 
the  school  teacher  (old  timer)  dis¬ 
courages  it  with  all  her  standpat  ve¬ 
hemence. 

I  have  no*®®  way  of  proving  the 
theory,  but  considerable  observation 
has  suggested  that  a  great  deal  of 
nervousness  and  inefficiency  in  life 
may  be  due  to  an***  artificial  right- 
handedness  forced  upon  a  naturally 
left-handed  individual  in  early  child¬ 
hood.  If  a  child  of  mine  exhibited  a 
tendency  to  employ  the  left  hand**®  for 
writing  or  drawing  or  any  fine  work  I 
should  hail  the  tendency  with  delight 
and  fight  to  the  last  ditch  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  a***  schoolma’am  to  alter 
nature’s  decision. 

But  what  we  need  in  this  country 
and  in  every  country  is  two-handed 
people.  It  is  a  huge  mistake*®®  to 
train  only  one  hand  for  skillful  work. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  both 
hands  should  not  be  trained  for  writing 
with  a  pen***  as  they  are  for  writing 
with  a  typewriter.  The  individual 
with  two  skilled  hands  is  more  effi¬ 
cient  in  many  ways  than  one  with 
only  one**®  skilled  hand.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  writing  center  in  the  left  j 
side  of  the  brain,  by  the  exercise  of 
the  right  hand  in  writing,  also***  de¬ 
velops  various  associated  centers  and 
therefore  renders  the  individual  more 
intelligent.  There  is  a  writing  center 
in  the  right  side  of  the  brain  for*®®  the 
control  of  the  left  hand.  Why  not 
develop  it  and  increase  the  brain 
capacity? 

Some  observers  believe  that  arti¬ 
ficial  right-handedness  in  a  naturally*** 
left-handed  person  often  causes  stut¬ 
tering,  and  the  stuttering  may  be 
overcome  by  training  the  left  hand  as 
nature  intended. 

Aside  from  the  child’s  preference,**® 
how  may  we  assume  that  nature  in¬ 
tended  left-handedness?  By  measur¬ 
ing  the  “ulnaplus”  of  each  arm.  The 
longer  one  is  on  the  side  nature 
means***  to  use.  “Ulnaplus’’  means 
the  distance  between  the  bony  tip  of 
the  elbow  and  the  knuckle  of  the 
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little  finger.  (495) — From  “Little  Les¬ 
sons  in  Right  Living”  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Lesson  I 

WORDS 

Meek,  claret,  gale,  tilt,  relic,  gre¬ 
nade,  leaky,  riddle,  glean,  lark,  nettle, 
trill,  agate,  clan,  helm,  akin,  wren, 
acrid,  tackle,  limb,  inane,  err.  (22) 

SENTENCES 

I  will  meet  him  at  the  game.  The 
ragged  lad  hid  in  the  attic.  Can  he 
read  the  galley?  Ned  will  not  kill 
the  lark*®  in  the  glen.  The  marine 
would  not  attack  him  in  the  dark. 
Will  Harry  take  the  lady  in  the  rig? 
I  met  him  at  Allegheny.®®  Mary 
cannot  go  in  the  rain.  (56) 

Lesson  II 

WORDS 

Fag,  villa,  vary,  freckle,  fleck, 
bleach,  jet,  dish,  shed,  peat,  grange, 
lavish,  shrimp,  prattle,  baffle,  bark, 
delve,  jelly,  jilt,  gaff,  abbey,  chafe, 
ballad,  drift,  giraffe,*®  shackle.  (26) 

SENTENCES 

I  shall  make  an  appeal  in  her  be¬ 
half.  He  would  not  believe  the  tale 
about  the  jade  gift  which  came  from 
Java.  The  shabby  jacket*®  will  not 
shed  the  rain.  The  gale  will  break 
the  peach  tree.  The  little  lad  will 
read  every  fairy  tale  he  can.  Jennie 
cannot  hear®®  the  bell  from  the  shed. 
I  have  a  check  from  him.  (61) 

Lesson  III 

WORDS 

Trod,  chore,  glow,  mock,  holly, 
hotel,  roan,  pomp,  poach,  mob, 
melody,  chateau,  echo,  cove,  torch, 
frog,  allot,  nomad,  shod,  poplin, 
coddle,  float,  cromo,  gaudy.  (24) 


SENTENCES 

Nora  will  call  on  her  at  the  hotel. 
John  will  be  glad  if  he  can  keep  the 
pony.  Will  the  rocket  fall  in  the 
lot?*®  The  judge  would  not  form  the 
company  on  the  lawn.  Our  friend 
can  play  a  good  game  of  golf.  Mr. 
Paul  shod  the  pony  for®®  Lottie.  Can 
she  hear  the  echo  from  the  hollow? 
(59) 

Lesson  IV 

WORDS 

Plume,  furrow,  cuckoo,  budge,  bluff, 
coolie,  bamboo,  ware,  walnut,  tw'irl, 
tramway,  York,  yak,  buff,  mull,  fluffy, 
aloof,  crude,  wedge,  flew’,  whittle, 
couplet,  gloomy.  (23) 

SENTENCES 

May  we  have  a  letter  from  you  if 
you  cannot  do  the  work?  When  will 
you  get  away  on  your  trip  to  Norw’ay? 
The  Yale*®  football  team  will  meet 
our  team  in  the  fall.  A  walnut  tree 
grew  by  the  roadway  above  the  bluff. 
Do  you  believe  the  judge  will®®  acquit 
him?  Mrs.  Mooney  lived  in  a  hut 
on  the  main  road.  (62) 


Lesson  V 

WORDS 

Sparse,  scheme,  slope,  salute,  vestry, 
assets,  modes,  senate,  patches,  quince, 
ages,  stealth,  broth,  sorrel,  sonata, 
juicy,  sawdust,  musk,  sphinx,  vex, 
fling,  concrete,  inlaid,  impair,  fatally,*® 
greetings.  (26) 

SENTENCES 

That  his  speech  made  a  great  im¬ 
pression  was  shown  by  the  applause 
given  him.  A  series  of  readings  will 
be  given  this  spring  by  Miss*®  Elsie 
Scott.  If  you  desire  a  list  of  books 
you  should  ask  Mr.  Smith  for  one. 
The  action  taken  by  the  city  council 
was  hasty.®®  This  is  an  infamous 
state  of  affairs.  I  will  condone  the  of¬ 
fense  in  this  instance  if  you  wish  it.  (69) 
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Lesson  VI 

WORDS 

Bugle,  fuse,  mouthpiece,  void,  fi¬ 
nally,  dice,  pile,  pry,  willowy,  peony, 
sepia,  ruffian,  pious,  cereal,  fiasco, 
phial,  hewn,  imbue,  sour,  shout, 
trowel,  blouse,  lithe,  smilax,  slide. 
(25) 

SENTENCES 

Lydia  Bryan  would  not  pay  such 
a  high  price  for  the  voile  dress.  Mr. 
Lyons  brought  some  very  pretty  silks 
from  China.  Are  you  going**  to  in¬ 
stall  a  bell  in  the  tower?  The  poet 
will  publish  the  story  in  book  form 
early  next  year.  Sam  caught  a  fine 
trout  by‘°  the  mill  dam.  The  boy  has 
a  fine  toy.  (59) 

Lesson  VII 

WORDS 

Retina,  denizen,  sexton,  tandem, 
tomato,  ashamed,  defraud,  division, 
append,  sedative,  monotone,  kimono, 
coachman,  indexes,  increases,  Moses, 
sustenance,  studio,  deduction,  sheeted, 
tasted,  planted,  workman,  credence, 
taunt.  (25) 

SENTENCES 

When  it  comes  to  dates  Mr.  Daton 
has  a  very  retentive  memory.  The 
Indian  princes  will  not  visit  us  this 
season.  How  much  time  are**  you 
devoting  to  the  study  of  your  Latin 
this  winter?  What  deduction  did 
you  get  in  your  taxes?  The  victim 
was  talented  in  many  ways.*®  You 
will  hear  from  us  about  the  pageant 
in  due  time.  (61) 

Lesson  VIII 

WORDS 

Armchair,  chowder,  sturdy,  turtle, 
spurn,  Sparta,  germinate,  placard, 
martinet,  Algiers,  shutters,  hazard, 
warder,  lizard,  turnip,  orange,  emerge, 
Charlston,  warp,  southerner,  plodder, 
nocturn,  exhort,  solitaire,  banners,** 
tempter.  (26) 


SENTENCES 

Bob  Taylor  was  a  Southern  orator 
of  note.  Mr.  Filbert  would  not  in¬ 
dorse  the  manner  in  which  the  ledgers 
were  kept.  The  farmer  planted  a** 
vineyard  on  a  hillside  back  of  his 
barnyard.  The  sturdy  youth  main¬ 
tained  he  did  not  take  the  turnips. 
Our  company  does  not  care  to  take*® 
the  hazard  at  this  time.  The  meeting 
was  adjourned  until  the  next  day 
by  order  of  the  president.  (68) 

Business  Letters 

CLAIMS  AGAINST  RAILROADS 

Qardner*a  Cantlruciive  Dictation^  Pao9  92.  Ltittra 
6  find  9) 

Williamson-Halsell-Frazier  Co., 

1-7  West  First  Street, 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
Gentlemen: 

We  are  sending  you  the  freight  bill 
covering  our  shipment  of  February**  2, 
and  shall  appreciate  your  having  the 
shortage  of  one  box  of  Cigars  noted 
thereon  by  the  agent.  We  regret  the 
necessity  of  troubling  you*®  in  this 
matter,  but  we  wish  to  enter  a  claim 
against  the  railway  company  for  the 
loss  and  need  this  notation. 

We  shall  be  glad^*  of  any  assistance 
you  may  give  us  in  this  matter  and 
are  inclosing  a  stamped  envelope  for 
your  convenience  in  replying. 

Yours  very  truly,  (99) 

Mr.  J.  W.  Beck, 

Post  Office  Inspector, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Dear  Mr.  Beck: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  Jan¬ 
uary  4,  relative  to  a  quantity  of**  parcel 
post  mail  having  been  damaged  by 
fire  in  the  Chicago  &  Minneapolis 
RPO  train  55  and  turned  in  to  the 
Postmaster*®  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

The  two  packages  you  refer  to  as 
having  been  shipped  by  us  consigned 
as  follows: 

Miss  Alice  Mayer, 

Red  Wing,  Minnesota.** 
Order  No.  352899 
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Miss  Margaret  Olds, 

Rochester,  Minnesota. 

Order  No.  306930‘«« 

liave  not  been  complained  about  as 
far  asjwe  are  able  to  ascertain  at  this 
I  iting. 

It  may  be  that  the  records  in  the 
matter**® have  not  as  yet  been  returned 
to  our  files.  Consequently  we  are 
wi’ting  the  consignees  to-day  and  just 
as  soon  as  their  answers  are  received,'-®* 
\ou  will  be  notified  accordingly. 

Very  truly  yours,  (158) 

A  Hero  to  His  Walking  Stick 

By  Robert  S.  Lemmon 

A  fine  upstanding  figure  of  a  man 
he  was,  the  sort  you’d  turn  and  look 
afterjon  the  street  for  the  very  whole- 
soineness  and  tanned*®  vigor  of  him. 
Even  the  varnished  bamboo  in  the 
hole  next  to  mine  murmured  in  his 
drippy  tea-room  voice; 

"My  word,  what  a  very®®  striking 
fellow!” 

He  had  stopped  in  front  of  our  win¬ 
dow  and  was  looking  us  over  in  an 
impersonal  sort  of  way.  We’re  used 
to  being*®  stared  at.  Sometimes,  on  a 
bright  day,  as  many  as  a  hundred  men 
will  study  us  through  the  plate  glass, 
and  maybe  a  dozen  of*®®  them  will 
come  in  and  try  some  of  us — but  this 
time  we  all  felt  differently,  somehow. 
A  walking-stick  likes  to  have  a  really**® 
fine-looking  man,  you  know,  and  I 
think  each  of  us  felt  that  this  was  his 
big  chance  to  pick  up  one  that  he’d 
be*®®  proud  of  anywhere.  We  were 
mighty  tired,  too,  of  standing  there 
day  after  day  and  merely  watching 
that  active  passing  life  of  which  we 
were**®  meant  to  be  a  part. 

It  was  nervous  waiting,  I  can  tell 
you,  while  he  stood  there  on  the  side¬ 
walk  and  sized  us  up.  Once*®®  we 
thought  he’d  go  on  up  the  avenue, 
and  the  knobby  buckthorn  with  the 
gold  collar  and  carved  ivory  head, 
who  lived  in  the  middle**®  of  the  stand 
next  to  ours,  growled  disgustedly: 
“Can’t  he  recognize  real  imported 


English  stock  when  he  sees  it?  I 
wouldn’t  give  half  a  crown*®®  for  him, 
if  that’s  all  the  sense  he  has.”  And 
then  he  came  in  and  we  saw'  Tompkins 
prance  forward  in  his  cutaway  and 
five-**®dollar  spats. 

‘‘Yes,  sir,  a  stick?  Something  in 
malacca  or  ebony — or  perhaps  one  of 
the  latest  English  styles?  We’ve 
just  received  a  fresh  consignment*®® 
from  London — last  steamer — very 
fine.” 

He  just  stared  at  Tompkins — 
through  him,  rather — and  said: 

‘‘Let  me  look  at  that  natural  ash 
there  in**®  the  window — the  one  in  the 
middle  stand.”  And  he  pointed  at  me. 

Tompkins  picked  me  out  in  a  con¬ 
descending  sort  of  w'ay,  because  he’d*®® 
hoped  to  sell  one  of  the  high-priced 
fellows,  and  handed  me  to  him. 

‘‘Rather  a  nice  stick;  plain,  of 
course,  but  not  a  bad**®  piece  of 
wood  ...  if  you  are  looking  for 
something  inexpensive,”  he  said. 

The  minute  he  took  hold  of  me  I 
knew'  I’d  like  him.  He  had*®®  a  sincere 
grip,  one  that  you  felt  instinctively 
W'ould  never  slip  and  let  you  fall  at  a 
muddy  crossing.  It  just  fitted  me, 
too;  there**®  w'as  a  little  hollow  in  his 
palm  w'hich  came  snugly  over  the  top 
of  my  head,  and  my  neck  w'as  neither 
too  long  nor  too*®®  thin  for  his  fingers. 
He  stood  me  up  beside  him,  leaned 
on  me  to  try  my  strength,  took  a  few' 
steps  w'ith  me  to  test**®  my  stride  and 
balance,  turned  me  over  and  over 
while  he  examined  me  from  head  to 
foot. 

“I’ll  take  this  one,”  he  said  to 
Tompkins,®®®  and  reached  for  his 
pocket  book. 

I  tell  you  I  was  stepping  pretty 
high  and  proud  as  we  w'alked  out  past 
all  those  fashion-plate  sticks®*®  in  the 
window.  I  knew  they’d  give  their 
shoes  to  be  in  my  place. 

Our  friendship  grew  rapidly.  E'or 
a  while,  after  I  came,  he®®®  used  to 
take  one  of  the  other  sticks  out  oc¬ 
casionally;  but  in  a  few'  weeks  he 
stopped  even  that,  and  I  w'ent  every- 
w'here  w'ith  him.®*®  I  felt  sorry  for 
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the  others;  it  was  rather  hard  on  them, 
never  going  out. 

What  times  we  had! 

Did  you  ever  have  a  man*®®  who 
walked  for  the  sheer  joy  of  it?  A 
man  with  a  strong,  sensitive  hand 
which  told  you  everything  he  was 
thinking,  and  a  stride***  which  just 
matched  yours?  A  man  you  felt 
actually  a  part  of,  who  fitted  you  so 
well  that  you  never  wavered  in  your 
swing,  never**®  put  your  foot  down 
with  hesitation  or  any  feeling  of  doubt? 
A  man  you  could  walk  on  either  side 
of  with  equal  ease?  If  you*’*  have, 
you  can  imagine  how  happy  I  was  in 
my  new  life. 

His  office  was  a  couple  of  miles 
from  the  club,  and  we  walked’®®  down 
to  it  every  morning  after  breakfast  in 
the  grill.  No  dawdling,  either,  like 
some  of  the  up-stage  fellows  we’d  pass 
on  the  avenue.’**  A  good  four  miles 
an  hour  was  our  gait,  and  whenever 
we  had  to  stop  to  let  the  cross-town 
traffic  pass  we’d  sort  oP*®  mark  time 
so  as  not  to  lose  the  glorious  rhythm 
of  it. 

In  my  old  life  in  the  shop  window 
on  the  avenue  I  never”*  paid  much 
attention  to  the  days  of  the  week. 
They  were  all  so  much  alike — same 
crowds  hurrying  past,  same  endless 
waiting  for  a  man,*®®  same  haughty  or 
foppish  or  dyspeptic  sticks  around 
you.  About  the  only  way  I  could  tell 
when  Sunday  came  was  by  the  shop 
door  being***  locked  and  the  grating 
up.  I  hadn’t  lived  with  him  long, 
though,  before  I  began  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  Sunday  as  the  brightest  day 
of**®  the  whole  week,  for  it  was  then 
that  we  would  get  out  into  the  country 
and  really  live. 

I  can  see  it  now  as  clearly  as*’*  if  it 
were  yesterday,  that  first  Sunday 
morning  when  he  put  on  his  flannel 
shirt  and  rough  tweed  suit  and  heavy 
shoes.  It  was  October*®® — the  twenty- 
second,  I  remember  well — and  when 
we  left  the  train  at  the  end  of  the  line 
we  found  the  hills  asleep  under  a*** 
mantle  of  red  and  gold  and  smoky 
distance. 


Ah,  the  soft  feeling  of  that  dusty 
country  road  underfoot,  so  different 
from  the  jarring  hardness  of**®  city 

F»avements!  I  tried  to  tell  him  what 
un  it  was  to  sink  down  into  it  at 
every  step  without  making  a  sound, 
and  then*’*  look  back  and  see  the  line 
of  your  tracks  stretching  away  and 
around  the  bend.  I  think  he  under¬ 
stood,  too;  at  any  rate,  he  picked’®** 
me  up  and  twirled  me  around  a  few 
times  and  began  to  whistle  a  rollicking 
little  air  that  I’d  never  heard  before. 

It  was  our’®**  real  introduction  to 
each  other,  that  first  Sunday  in  the 
open,  and  all  those  countless  ones  that 
followed  have  brought  us  closer  and 
closer  together.’®*®  They  have  meant 
chances  to  think  things  out  and  reach 
decisions. 

Often  he  has  sat  on  a  boulder  beside 
the  road  and  I’ve  helped  him’®’*  draw 
figures  in  the  dust — squares  and  cir¬ 
cles,  generally,  though  sometimes 
crosses  and  triangles  seem  to 
straighten  his  thoughts  out  better. 
I  know  him  pretty”®®  intimately,  you 
see;  and  I  can  usually  tell  from  his 
face  and  the  way  he  has  held  me 
while  we  were  tramping  what  will  be”” 
the  best  things  to  draw. 

It’s  twelve  years,  now,  that  we’ve 
been  together,  and  the  tops  of  both 
our  heads  are  smooth  and  shiny. 
He”*®  worries  a  good  deal  about  his, 
and  rubs  crude  oil  and  other  awful 
smelling  stuff  on  it  at  night. 

But  don’t  think  that  just  because’”* 
we’re  bald  we  haven’t  a  good 
many  hundred  miles  of  walking  left 
in  us. 

When  he  is  impatient  or  angry  or 
perplexed  I’ll  help  him’*®®  behead  the 
weeds  along  the  path,  and  when  he  is 
glad  I’ll  leap  and  dance  for  him,  and 
whistle  and  cut  odd  capers  in  the’”* 
sunshine.  The  cross-grained  farm 
dogs  will  fear  me  as  they  have  always 
done,  and  the  thugs  of  the  city’s  side 
streets  late  at  night’**®  will  not  dare 
to  touch  him  when  they  see  that  I  am 
there.  If  the  apples  on  the  branch 
overhanging  the  road  are  too  high”’* 
for  him  to  reach,  I'll  break  their 
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stems  for  him  and  drop  them  down 
for  him  to  catch  in  his  hand. 

To  do  these  things^®®  and  to  trudge 
along  beside  him  through  the  years 
arc  my  real  objects  in  life,  for  he  is  a 
hero  to  me,  even  though  am  only 
his  walking-stick.  (1330) — From  the 
Evening  Post  Magazine,  New  York  City. 

Mind  Your  Business 

By  Wolslan  Dixey 

Nine-tenths  of  all  that  goes  wrong 
in  this  world  is  because  someone 
doesn’t  mind  his  business.  When  a 
terrible  accident  occurs,  the  first  cry*® 
is  that  the  means  of  prevention  were 
not  sufficient.  Everybody  declares 
we  must  have  a  new  patent  fire-escape, 
an  automatic  engine  switch,  or  a*® 
high-proof  non-combustible  sort  of 
lamp  oil.  But  a  little  investigation 
will  usually  show  that  all  the  con¬ 
trivances  were  on  hand,  and  in  good 
order;^®  the  real  trouble  was  that 
somebody  didn’t  mind  his  business; 
he  didn’t  obey  orders;  he  thought  he 
knew  a  better  way  than  the  way  he*®® 
was  told;  he  said,  “Just  this  once  I’ll 
take  the  risk,’’  and,  in  doing  so,  he 
made  other  people  take  the  risk,  too; 
and  the**®  risk  was  too  great.  At 
Toronto,  Canada,  not  long  ago,  a 
conductor,  against  orders,  ran  his 
train  on  a  certain  siding,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the*®®  death  of  thirty  or 
forty  people.  The  engineer  of  a  mill, 
at  Rochester,  New  York,  thought  the 
engine  would  stand  a  higher  pressure 
than  the*^®  safety-valve  indicated,  so 
he  tied  a  few  bricks  to  the  valve  to 
hold  it  down;  result:  four  workmen 
killed,  a  number  wounded,  and  mill*®® 
blown  to  pieces.  The  City  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  an  iron  vessel  fitted  out  with  all 
the  means  of  preservation  and  escape 
in  use  on  shipboard,  was**®  wrecked 
on  the  best-known  portion  of  the 
.Atlantic  coast,  on  a  moonlight  night, 
at  the  cost  of  one  hundred  lives,  be¬ 
cause  the  officer  in*®®  command  took 
it  into  his  head  to  save  a  few  ship- 
I  lengths  in  distance  by  hugging  the 
1  shore  in  direct  disobedience  of  the 


captain’s  parting**®  orders.  The  best 
ventilated  mine  in  Colorado  was 
turned  into  a  death  trap  for  half  a 
hundred  miners,  because  one  of  the 
number  entered  with*®®  a  lighted  lamp 
the  gallery  he  had  been  warned 
against.  Nobody  survives  to  explain 
the  explosion  of  the  dynamite-cart¬ 
ridge  factory  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
as**®  that  type  of  disaster  is  almost 
always  due  to  heedlessness,  it  is 
probable  that  this  instance  is  not  an 
exception  to  the  rule. 

What  is*®®  most  wanted  in  this  world 
is  people  that  will  mind  their  business; 
all  the  devices,  inventions,  con¬ 
trivances  you  can  shake  a  stick  at 
won’t  insure**®  safety;  the  real  need 
is  automatic  obedience,  patent  hon¬ 
esty,  non-combustible  brains,  high- 
proof  character.  Men  that  can  fur¬ 
nish  these  are  in  demand.  Be  sure, 
whatever*®®  your  disadvantages,  how¬ 
ever  humble  your  present  position, 
your  services  will  not  long  go  a-beggiag 
if  you  have  that  one  faculty  of  nuad- 
ing  your  business.(424) 

Is  Life  Just  a  Gamble 

From  Newspaperdom 

They  say  that  life  is  a  gamble, 
but  I  feel  sure  that  the  gamble 
part  of  it  depends  upon  the  individual. 
Standing  in  front  of*®  the  VV’orld  Build¬ 
ing  the  other  day,  my  glance  fell  upon 
an  “outer”  who  was  once  a  star  re¬ 
porter  for  two  or  three  of  the  big®® 
dailies  of  the  city.  This  man  averaged, 
twenty  years  ago,  about  $300  per 
week.  After  several  years  of  remark¬ 
able  success  as  a  writer**  he  took  to 
drink.  First  it  was  in  fancy  places  in 
which  he  hung  out.  Then,  as  he 
dropped  in  the  social  scale  and  in*®® 
capacity  to  earn  money,  he  kept  mov¬ 
ing  from  upper  Park  Row’  and  finally 
into  the  lower  Bowery.  He  is  now  not 
far  from  sixty-five**®  years  of  age  and 
his  only  income  is  that  which  is  se¬ 
cured  through  panhandling. 

Within  a  few  minutes  after  this  old 
star  writer  passed  by,*®®  I  was  saluted 
by  a  strapping  fellow’  of  about  thirty- 
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five.  In  his  teens  this  man  sold  news¬ 
papers  in  front  of  the  old  Sun  Build- 
ing.*^*  You,  perhaps,  remember  the 
chap.  He  used  to  stick  his  different 
selections  of  newspapers  between  the 
iron  bars  of  the  fence  that  ran  around 
the*°®  corner  of  the  Sun  Building. 
Whether  you  do  or  not,  this  boy  spent 
every  nickel  of  his  earnings,  except 
that  used  for  room  and  scant”®  meals, 
in  giving  himself  an  education.  To¬ 
day,  this  former  newsboy  is  secretary 
to  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  He  is  drawing*®®  down 
$125  per  week.  As  he  climbed  to  this 
position  after  going  through  one  job 
after  another  for  ten  years,  it*^®  can 
be  easily  guessed  that  he  is  making 
good. 

Is  life  a  gamble,  or  is  it  just  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  you  make  it?  (299) 

Church  vs.  the  Print  Studio 

(Continued  from  the  October  issue) 

Q  You  have  had  a  varied  business 
experience  in  that  time? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Since*®®  the  first  part  of  1918 
have  you  been  laboring  under  the 
impression  that  you  were  a  partner 
in  this  corporation  or  that  you  were**® 
a  stockholder  in  the  corporation? 

A  That  I  was  a  partner. 

Q  You  have  been  laboring  under 
that  impression? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  How  do*®®  you  explain  the  fact 
that  you  retained  ten  shares  of  stock 
in  the  treasury? 

A  I  was  under  the  impression 
when  we  incorporated  that  I**®  owned 
33  1-3  per  cent  of  the  stock.  I  believe 
the  remark  was  made  in  your  office 
that  if  any  of  the*®®®  stock  was  sold 
that  the  money  would  be  returned  to 
each  of  the  three  respective  parties. 

Q  Do  you  remember  who  made 
that  remark? 

A*®*®  It  seems  to  me  that  it  was 
either  Mr.  Sloan  or  Mr.  Peterson,  I 
can’t  remember  which  one. 

Q  Don’t  you  remember  that  what 
was*®®®  said  was  this,  that  it  would  be 


a  good  thing  in  the  event  that  any 
time  you  wanted  to  interest  any  other 
party  to  have*®*®  ten  shares  of  stock 
in  the  treasury  of  the  corporation? 

A  I  do. 

Q  You  remember  that,  don’t  you? 

A  I  remember  it,  but  my***' 
understanding  was  that  one-third  of  | 
that  stock  belonged  to  each  of  us. 

Q  About  five  months  after  the 
company  was  organized  Mr.  Peterson 
went***®  into  the  service,  is  that  right? 

A  About  that,  as  near  as  I  can 
remember. 

Q  Four  or  five  months  after  the 
company  was  organized?**®® 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  about  one  month  after 
that  Mr.  Sloan  went  into  the  service? 

A  It  seems  to  me  it  was  at  least**** 
two  months  after  that. 

Q  Now,  in  those  first  five  months 
what  was  the  relationship  between  : 
the  employees  and  the  management 
of  the  corporation  with'*®®  reference 
to  there  being  good  will  or  good  feeling, 
or  otherwise? 

A  It  was  all  right,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q  Now,  after  that***®  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  company  devolved  on  ; 
your  shoulders,  isn’t  that  right? 

A  I  had  the  management  of  tl' 
business  but  not  the  management  of*- 
the  production  department. 

Q  You  had  the  management  o' 
the  office  force?  A  Yes. 

Q  And  you  immediately  had  trou 
ble  with  everyone,  didn’t  you? 

A***®  No,  sir. 

Q  Did  you  have  trouble  with  Mr  : 
.  Thomas? 

A  I  did. 

Q  He  quit,  didn’t  he? 

A  No,  sir.  I  discharged  him. 

Q*i®®  |-je  tiie  man  that  li¬ 

the  production  end  of  it  wasn’t  he'  ; 

A  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q  You  had  trouble  with  M  ' 
Samuels? 

A  No,***®  sir.  j 

Q  Didn’t  Samuels  quit? 

A  He  quit  to  go  into  the  servi^ 
but  not  on  account  of  any  buslnf 
relation.  (1346)  ! 
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Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

NO  CASE  HERE 

The  Client:  I  bought  and  paid  for 
two  dozen  glass  decanters  that  were 
advertised  at  six  dollars  a  dozen  f.o.b., 
and  when  they**  were  delivered  they 
were  empty. 

The  Lawyer:  Well,  what  did  you 
expect? 

Full  of  booze.  What  else  does  f.o.b. 
mean?  (47) 

ASK  DAD - HE  KNOWS 

Willie  Willis  (reading  the  financial 
page) — Pa,  what’s  a  “weekly  financial 
letter?” 

Papa  Willis — One  like  I  get  from 
your  college  brother  every  Monday. 
(24) 

LESS  DANGEROUS 

“Why  does  that  peddler  bite  every 
coin  he  takes  in,  to  see  if  it’s  genuine?” 

“Isn’t  he  afraid  of  microbes?” 

“Probably,  but  not  so  much**  as  he 
is  of  bad  money.”  (31) 

GEOGRAPHY  IN  PERSON 

The  school  examiner  was  putting 
the  children  through  their  paces.  His 


immediate  subject  was  geography. 
Standing  in  the  middle  of  the  platform, 
he  said: 

“We**  will  suppose  this  whole 
school  is  composed  of  water,  and  I 
am  on  an  island.  Now,  what  island 
would  I  represent?” 

“The  Isle  of  Man,”*®  came  a  quick 
reply. 

Then,  calling  the  teacher  to  him,  he 
asked  again:  “Now,  suppose  we  both 
stood  together  like  this,  what  island 
would  we**  represent?” 

“The  Scilly  islands,  sir,”  came  the 
answer  in  a  loud  voice.  (87) 

MISPLACED  ZEAL 

A  small  boy  stopped  for  a  moment 
to  watch  a  workman  emptying  a 
sewer.  “That,”  remarked  the  young¬ 
ster  interestedly,  “is  the  grate  my 
brother  lost**  a  dollar  down.”  “Well, 
young  man,”  the  workman  said,  with 
a  show  of  carelessness,  “you’d  better 
get  on  with  that  parcel  you’re  carry- 
mg. 

In  about*®,  half  an  hour  the 
boy  returned  to  find  the  man  still  at 
the  grate.  “Are  you  quite  sure  it 
was  this  grate  the  dollar  was**  lost  in?” 
asked  the  workman.  “I  am  certain,” 
replied  the  boy,  “because  I  saw  my 
father  get  it  out.”  (94) 


+  +  + 

Report  of  the  N.  C.  T.  F.  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  211) 


and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
take  up  the  matter  with  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  are  Miss 
Mary  S.  Horner,  Waterloo  Business 
College,  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  L.  Walters, 
Littleford  School,  Cincinnati;  and  Mr. 
E.  E.  Baker,  Baker  Business  Universi¬ 
ty,  Flint,  Michigan.  The  teachers  all 
feel  that  if  shorthand  tests  at  various 
rates  of  speed  could  be  published 


each  month,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  the  typewriting  tests,  it 
would  be  an  inducement  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  complete  the  course  and  thus 
would  be  a  factor  in  graduating  ste¬ 
nographers  better  prepared  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  business  world. 

Mr.  P.  S.  Spang- 
Bookkeeping  ler,  of  Duff’s  College, 
Pittsburgh,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  represented  the  book- 
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keeping  side  of  commercial  education, 
and  gave  the  requirements  required 
in  his  school  on  the  subject. 

Owing  to  the  desire  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  hear  Senator-elect  Ferris, 
the  Private  Commercial  Schools  De¬ 
partment  adjourned  their  meeting 
early  in  order  to  share  with  the  other 
meetings  the  speech  by  Governor 
Ferris  scheduled  for  their  depart¬ 
ment. 

Governor  Ferris,  in  a  very  inspir¬ 
ing  talk  on  “The  Policy  of  the 
Private  Business 
Policy  of  Private  College  Regard- 
Business  Colleges  ing  the  Course 
of  Study,  En¬ 
trance  Requirements,  Progress,  and 
Graduation  of  Students,”  said  in  part: 

The  Commercial  work  has  shifted  from  the 
private  commercial  schools  to  the  public  schools, 
and  there  it  is  going  to  remain.  I  deplore  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
centralize  our  educational  forces  as  they  are 
doing.  Mr.  Lyon,  in  his  book  “Education  for 
Business,"  says  that  the  public  schools  from 
1893  to  1918  have  increased  1,728  per  cent,  while 
the  commercial  schools  have  increased  only  150 
IJer  cent.  That  of  454  private  schtwls  forty- 
eight  per  cent  offer  courses  of  study  between 
three  and  one-half  months  to  six  months;  thirty- 
nine  per  cent  from  six  and  one-half  months  to 
nine  months.  That  is  not  anywhere  near  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  for  pursuing  a  course 
that  can  be  called  a  business  course.  I  don’t 
know  what  you  can  do  about  it.  V’ou  can't  do 
verj’  much  more  with  people  than  they  want 
done  with  them.  You  can’t  get  very  much  be¬ 
yond  what  they  demand  of  you.  The  trouble  in 
this  country  is  that  we  have  overestimated  the 
value  of  education.  We  are  very  much  disap¬ 
pointed  and  overwhelmed  by  the  results  that 
we  anticipated  would  come  from  education. 
They  don’t  come  at  all.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  ttot  man  is  very  difficult  to  educate,  %'ou 
csm’t  expect  very  much  from  the  ordinary  student 
in  three  and  one-half  or  six  months.  The  main 
thing  is  to  train  your  students  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals. 

As  to  entrance  examinations:  Personally, 
I  am  against  them;  theoretically,  I  am  for  them. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  boys  and  girts  who  come 
into  my  school  take  up  tte  regular  commercial 
work  all  high  school  giadnates.  but  I  cannot 
demand  H.  I  am  a  tendesfoot  on  the  matter  of 


entraix%  examinations,  but  I  do  like  the  personal 
the  individual  examination.  If  a  pupil  is  dropping 
behind  in  his  work  in  my  school,  I  have  him  sent 
to  my  office  for  a  human-nature  study.  I  do 
like  to  see  the  boy  or  girl  personally  to  ascertair 
whether  it  is  native  inability,  whether  it  is  hi:- 
unfortunate  present  social  surroundings,  or 
whether  it  is,  possibly,  some  natural  conduct 
for  which  he  is  not  responsible,  to  see  if  we  can¬ 
not  do  something  for  him. 

As  to  progress  and  graduation  I  have  nothing 
to  say.  I  don’t  need  to  worry  about  it.  The 
present  standardization  means  your  destruction. 
This  country  has  made  up  its  mind  to  specializi- 
everything,  standardize  everything,  reduce 
everything  to  certain  units  of  measure,  and  no 
power  on  God’s  earth  can  stop  it  except  the  re¬ 
action  which  comes  from  the  consequences  of 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  have  got  tired  of  the  word 
“standardization." 

I  did  not  come  here  this  morning  to  condemn 
you  people  who  cannot  keep  boys  and  girls  in 
the  school  for  longer  than  three  months  or  six 
months.  I  have  been  teaching  and  preaching 
in  Michigan  during  the  r»ast  year,  and  particu¬ 
larly  before  miscellaneous  audiences,  trying  to 
get  them  to  put  the  blame  where  it  belongs. 
These  boys  and  girls  that  come  to  you  are  not 
responsible  in  any  large  degree.  People  come  to 
me  and  say,  “What  can  we  do  about  the  youthful 
crime — these  waves  of  crime?  What  is  the  matter 
with  our  public  schools  and  with  our  universities? 
They  are  seeking  the  wrong  place.  The  whole 
difficulty,  or  the  primary  difficulty,  rests  with 
the  American  home. 

My  friends,  there  are  only  a  few  things  in  this 
whole  matter  of  education  that  are  vital.  Will 
you  please  return  with  all  the  vigor  in  your 
power  to  English?  Will  you  please  teach  written 
and  spoken  English?  This  matter  of  English 
is  fundamental.  I  don’t  care  whether  you  have 
a  three  months*  course  or  a  six  months’  course. 
Will  you  help  the  boy  or  girl  to  enlarge  his  vo¬ 
cabulary?  A  large  number  of  men  and  women 
are  absolutely  crippled  by  their  iton-familiarity 
with  the  common  words.  The  ability  to  write 
English  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  business. 
Will  you  please  train  the  boys  and  girls  in  Eng¬ 
lish  so  that  they  can  speak  aitd  write  with  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy  and  readiness?  Will  you 
please  teach  them  Arithmetic  so  that  they  can 
add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide,  rapidly 
and  accurately.  Don't  leave  out  tlie  essentials, 
the  fundamentals  of  a  business  course. 

Pleaae  let  us  inaugurate  an  age  in  which  we 
do  a  few  things  and  do  them  so  well  that  they 
will  stick.  Let  us  get  back  to  the  fundamentals 
and  put  everiasting  rewards  upon  the  initiative 
of  the  boy  or  girl  who  may  manifest  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  think,  because  the  business  world  demands 
men  and  women  who  can  think  and  think  straight 


